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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


SajiNi of the literary experiments which a cer- 

' tain New York publisher has been trying 

by producing twelve genre novels in as 

many months,is nownear enough its com- 

= pletion to be worth comment. It is a well- 

known expedient to attempt to make novels conspic- 

uous, which otherwise might not attract much atten- 

tion, by placing them in a series or by otherwise sur- 

rounding them in an environment which is really not 

their own. This charge, however, cannot be brought 

against the publishers of “The American Novels 

Series.” This has been a worthy and unique feature 
in American literature for the last ten months, 

All the novels in the series are by American authors 
and they are all descriptive of various phases of con- 
temporaneous American life—the South, the Middle 
West, the Far West, New England, New York, and 
Washington have all contributed their scenes and 
plots, while in most of the books salient questions of 
the day find their expression in character, incident, 
and dialogue. And the question which was solved in 
one way in A. Maurice Low's “ Supreme Surrender ” is 
to be solved in quite another, in Basil King’s “‘ Let Not 
Man Put Asunder.” Altogether we have been very 
much pleased with “ The American Novels Series,” not 
only because the idea of thus making up a library of 
thoroughly American fiction is good, but because in 
carrying it out American literature has been enriched 
by some truly distinctive work. 


We learn that Dr. Richard Garnett, formerly Keeper 
of Printed Books at the British Museum, and Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse are collaborating on an illustrated his- 
tory of English literature. The work will appear, it 
is said, in four volumes. This is really good news, for 
we do not recall at present a single history of English 
literature that is at the same time entertaining and in. 
etructive, while there are several so-called “ histories ” 
which are mere conveniently arranged compendiums. 
As such, of course, they have their value as reference 
pooks. The plan of the authors of -the fortheoming 
work, we are told, will be to seek to reconcile the 
various methods of writing literary history by being 
scholarly on the one hand and at the same time at- 
tractive and amusing. 


It is a pity that the New Library Edition of The 
Works of Tobias Smollett, which is being edited by Mr. 
W. E. Henley, is limited to 750 copies for England and 
America, and hence intimates a price thatAs far beyond 
the means of the average book Jover, This is all the 
more unfortunate @s there is no complete and uniform 
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edition of Smollett’s works now avaftable, for the olde: 
costly and difficult to obtain. it is easy 
secure, at moderate price, ‘“ Roderick Random ” 
Humphrey Clinker,’ but Smollett 
people’s humorist, and we are very 
Count Fathom,” “The Adver 
Greaves,” and “The Adventures of an 
not be as well received to-day as they 
and a half ago, 


and 
was essentially a 


Sir 
Atom,” 
were a century 


itures of 
would 


We have before had occasion to call attention to the 
fact of the formidable revival of Dickens, which 
There 

over 


presently break upon the shores of America. 
are no less than eight editions in preparation 
there, and all of these will be reproduced in America. 
It seems that there are still some of Dickens’s novels 
that are copyright. and these can, of course, only be 
issued in London by Chapman & Hall. They are “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” published in 1859; “Great Ex- 
published in 1861; “ Our Mutual Friend,” 
published in 1865, and “ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
published in 1870. The publishers of certain of the 
editions, therefore, 
sets in America, and we shall have more to choose 
from than the Briton himself. 


Apropos of the Yale bi- centennial, an important con- 
tribution to the literature of that event is about to 
come from the press of G. P. Putnam's Sons. It is 
called “ Two Centuries of Christian Activity at Yale, 
1701-1901," and is edited by James B. Reynolds, 
Samuel H. Fisher, and Henry B. Wright. It is an at- 
tempt to givé for the first time a history of the re- 
ligious life of the students in an American college, and 
in this respect it certainly marks a new field for his- 
torical study. Besides the history proper, in which 
special attention is paid to such events as the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the civil war, and the great revivals of 
1801 and 1833, there are chapters by living authors 
who have been in a position to observe the religious 
side of the student’s life through having ministered 
to his spiritual welfare. 


A new Webster book is announced in connection 
with the Webster centennial celebration at Dartmouth 
College. It includes correspondence, hitherto unpub- 
lished, between Daniel Webster and members of his 
family, his farmers, his constituents, and a great num- 
ber of public men of his time. The work should be 
particularly valuable as showing Webster’s personal 
estimate of some of his contemporaries, and his ex- 
pressed and free opinions of the great events of his 
day. The editor of the book is C. H. Van Tyne of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It will bear the imprint 
of McClure, Phillips & Co. 


One can hardly credit the full significance of Mr. F. 
S. Boas’s remark in his preface to what is probably 
the first complete edition of the works of Thomas Kyd 
ever published that Kyd has risen wonderfully in 
prominence in the recent Shakespearean revival that 
has been going on in Europe, Of all the early Eliza- 
bethan dramatists—Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Ford, Shirley, Heywood—Kyd seems in mod- 
ern histories of that rich period to be the least con- 
spicuous, one who for the most part has survived as 
a mere name remembered through Ben Jonson's 
“sporting Kyd and Marlowe's mighty line.” Kyd 
wrote “ The Spanish Tragedy,” and translated a long 
and tiresome French drama, and it would be interest- 
ing to know the occasion for “the increased promi- 
nence given to Kyd,” and if Mr. Boas can show that 
Kyd is anything more than a literary curiosity of 
doubtful value, we will cheerfully wipe off the dust 
that has been accumulating on him since our college 
days and read him again. 


Punch’s advice given to the young man who con- 
templated matrimony has grown worn and threadbare 


in the service it has attempted to render would-be 
poets. In spite of the fact that more lines in jingle 


are probably produced in America than in any other 
country in the world, poetry is rare here, and so much 
difficulty is attached to atempting to obtain an esti- 
mate of its status, that it is hardly worth the while to 
try to discover whether one can produce the genuine 
article or not, And even if one does succeed in pro- 
ducing the genuine article we are told that the pe- 
cuniary returns are in frightfully disproportion to 
the amount of mental energy expended. It is there- 
fore interesting to note one case in which one poet 


seems to have come measurably near receiving proper 
recompense. We are informed by the publishers of 
Mr. Will Carleton that the cight books of poems pro- 


duced by this author have sold to the extent of 536,000 


copies. These books were presented to the public at 
an average price of $2 per volume. It takes a slight 
knowledge of arithmetic to estimate the amount of 
money Americans have expended on Mr. Carleton’s 
verse, or to calculate what has been the poet’s profit 
at a 10 per cent. royalty, which is probably a much 
lower rate than he actually receives, 
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| GEN. McCLELLAN. 


editions have long since gone out of print and become 
enough to} 


One Great Thing He Did- Others He Failed to 
Do—A New Biography.’ 

v YorK Time 

CCL. HENRY G. PROUT. 


ANY old soldiers of the 
why life 
written and 
*“ great 
are 


SaTuRI 


civil war will ask 
of McClellan should now 
it should appear in a 
commander series.” And there 
have 
days who will 


a be 


why 
many who read 


younger men 


and talked about those sad and glorious 
ask the same questions. ‘These questions are answered 
| as wellas they can be by Gen. Michie’s little book. 

It is fortunate for McClellan’s memory that Gen. 
Michie should have consented to write this biography. 
He often regretted that he had undertaken it, for the 
result could never be satisfactory to a man of Michie’s 
make-up. He had a tender heart and a generous spirit, 
but a stern and exacting conscience. He appreciated 
and sympathized with everything that was noble in 
McClellan’s aspirations or attractive in his character 
and manners; but his keen intelligence saw clearly 
McClellan’s weaknesses and their tragic train of con- 
He could not be perfunctory or insincere, 
but he could find no pleasure in developing before the 
public vieW a character and career like McClellan’s. 
Now let 8 run hastily over that career and then try 
to get ah estimate of the character; for both Gen. 
Michie gives ali the material that most men will re- 
quire. 





sequences. 


McClellan was born Dec. 3, 1826, and was graduated 
at the Military Academy in 1846, second in his class, 
although still under twenty. He was assigned to the 
engineers in October. landed in Mexico, and found him- 
self in active war. He distinguished himself in the 
field by his intelligence, his activity, and his gallantry 
in action. One reconnaissance by the in 
which McClellan took part, was said by Scott to have 
been the boldest of the war. At Contreras McClellan 
had two horses shot under him and did effective ser- 
vice in command of artillery, and was mentioned for 
his “efficiency and gallantry in this affair.”” One 
General in his report said of Smith and McClellan, offi- 
cers of engineers, ‘ nothing seemed too bold to be 
undertaken or too difficult to executed.” Gen. 
Michie tells us that “ universal commendation was be- 
stowed upon the engineer officers for their unremitting 
zeal, bravery, dash, and skill.”” In July, 1848, McClellan 
got back to West Point, not yet twenty-two, but a 
veteran, an officer especially marked for the conspicu- 
ous display of the finest military qualities, in actual 
war. The reader should especially note that his dash 
and enterprise were repeatedly mentioned. We shall 
discover how transitory was his display of these quali- 
ties, necessary to success in, war. 


engineers, 


be 


In 1853 McClellan was assigned to the command of 
an expedition to explore the Cascade Range from the 
Columbia River to the forty-ninth parallel to find 
passes available for railroads. It took him forty-two 
days to get started and make ninety-four miles. We 
first see revealed here those qualities of mind and 
temperament which were to be fatal to his success in 
independent command and which were to cost so many 
lives. He prepared for the work with ample and minute 
care and then failed in execution. He made but cur- 
sory examinations; his ascertained facts were wrong; 
he failed to discover the two passes by which the 
Northern Pacific and the, Great Northern now cross 
the range, and he reported specifically that “it ap- 
pears certain that there can be no pass” at the very 
place where the Great Northern now runs its great 
traffic. From this little exploration any one familiar 
with undertakings calling for enterprise and contrivy- 
ance, tenacity and self-reliance, could have reasoned 
to the outcome of the campaign on the peninsula. 


McClellan’s next important work was more con- 
genial to his genuine and striking talents. In 1855 he 
was one of a commission sent to Europe, and especially 
to the Crimea, to make military studies. Im this he 
showed real ability, and his reports did much to make 
for him that reputation which brought him to the com- 
mand of the army. In 1857 he resigned from the ser- 
vice, was made Chief Engineer, and later Vice Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, and in 1860 President of 
the Ohio and Mississippi, where the war found him. 
His first war service was the organization and disci- 
pline of the Ohio troops, and this, of course, he did 
well. In June, 1861, he took the field and made his little 
campaign in West Virginia, the comparative success of 
which was the immediate cause of his call to Washing- 
ton—so grateful were we in those days for anything 
better than defeat. Gen. Cox, who served in the ecam- 
paign, says that the operations showed “the same 
characteristics which became well known later. There 
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was the same overestimate ‘of the enemy, 
the same tendency to interpret unfavor- 
ably the sights and sounds in front, the 


same hesitancy to throw in his whole 
force when he knew that his subordinate 
was engaged.” Michie says that he was 
“never tested in battle during the whole 
of the campaign, since the only fighting 
was done by Rosecrans’s command of 1,900 
men * * * and by Benham’s 1,800." Yet 
these trivial results gave McClelian mate- 
rial for a Napoleonic congratulatory order 


beginning: 

“Soldiers of the Army of the West, I 
am more than satisfied with you. ou 
have annihilated two armies, commanded 
by educated and experienced soidiers, in- 
trenched in mountain fastnesses. * * * 
All this * * * with the loss of 20 brave 
men killed and 60 wounded * * * you 
have shown mercy to the vanquished, 
You have made long and arduous marches, 
often with insufficient food, frequently ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the weather.” 

We have often suspected that one of Mc- 
worst defects was a lack of 
humor. Now we know it. This is more im- 
portant than it seems, for the sense of 
humor is mostly the sense of proportion, 
and MeClellan’s defective sense of propor- 
tion was his ruin as a soldier. 

In July, 1861, he was called to Washing- 
ton to command the Division of the Poto- 
mac under Gen. Scott, commanding the 
army. Here he speedily “fell into the 
grave error that the safety of the capital 
and the success of the cause depended 
alone upon his skill and efforts.'’ His con- 
tempt for the President did not develop 
quite so quickly as his contempt (doubtless 
quite unconscious) for Scott; this led to 
actual insubordination, for which he ought 
really to have been relieved. But on Novy, 
1 Scott was retired and McClellan suc- 
ceeded to the command. 

What happened after that is history, too 
well known to be repeated here. All the 
Summer and Autumn and Winter the great 
army lay on the Potomac, idie but for 
drills. Not even one ‘Serious reconnois- 
sance was ever made. McClellan had made 
Allan Pinkerton his chief of secret service 
as ‘‘ Major Allen,”’ and on that bureau he 
relied for his knowledge of the strength of 
the enemy in his front. Aug. 15, 1861, while 
the two each other 
south of the Potomac, and the Nation was 
waiting, in deep anxiety, for the movement 
that never came, he said that he was “in 
a terrible place; the enemy have three or 


Clellan's 


armies were facing 


four times my force.’ Sept. 9 he estimated 
Johnston's force at 130,000 and his own at 
85,000; but as three times 85,000 is 255,000, 
it is evident that in the twenty-seven days 
the had with 
suspicious speed. In fact, Johnston's effec- 
tive force was but 41,000 in the Autumn 
and 47,000 on Dec. 1, 1861. The Confederate 
form and ours ef reporting effectives were 
not strictly comparable, to 
we should raise the Confederate report by 
some arbitrary to cover men 
with the colors but not available for battle. 
But McClellan's 
outnumbered Johnston's at 


relative numbers changed 


and compare 


percentage 


even then force greatly 
this time, and 
we suppose it was always superior in the 
field, at the 


contact. 


but inferior point of actual 

In the Spring of 1862 the Peninsula cam- 
paign began and the first of September the 
shattered again the 
Potomac, defeated on the Peninsula and 
under Pope at Second Bull Run, and Lee 
had set in motion his invasion of Maryland. 
On the 17th Antietam 
and by the morning of the 19th he had es- 
caped to the south of the Potomac “ with- 
out pressure from McClellan."’ Then came 
a few more weeks of pressure from Presi- 
dent Lincoln 
again 
called 


side 


army was back on 


Lee was defeated at 


upon his General, 
Mr. Lincoln 
Nov. 7 


whose 


who was 


suffering from what 
“the 


relieved 


slows,”” and 
McClellan, 
there. 


for 


on Burn- 
military 
career ended 
1864 he ran 
States, 
Kentucky. 


In the election 
President 


of 
and carried 
three New Jersey, 

1877 
New Jersey. 


Delaware, 
elected 
His civil life after 
the war was dignified and useful, and on 
Oct. 29, 1885, he 
of fifty-nine, 
McClellan did a 
things and he did one great thing—he 
the of the Potomac. 
ever trod 


and 


In he was Gov- 


ernor of 
died, being a month short 
number of admirable 
made 


Probably 
this planet; 


Army no 


finer army perhaps 


no other quite so good. Sherman's army, 
after the Atlanta campaign and the march 
to the 


linas, 


sea and the the Caro- 
had an 
that 


Johnston said: 


campaign in 


was a unique body. It all- 


around two-handed efficiency has 


never been surpassed. Gen. 

Hardee reported the Salkehatchie swamps 
as absolutely impassable; but when I heard 
that Sherman was marching through those 
very swamps at the rate of thirtcen miles 
a day, making corduroy road every foot of 
the way, I made up my mind there had 
been no such army since the days of Julius 
Caesar. 


We cannot think of greater gallantry on 
the field of battle than was habitual with 
the of Northern Virginia, in 
celerity of movement it was superior to the 
Army of the Potomac. The 
nevér acquired the mobility 


Army and 
latter 
the 
two, but must have come close to it before 
the end of the Wilderness campaign. In 
fortitude and tenacity, however, it was 


army 


of other 


; the 
; their 


quite their equal, and it was superior in 
organization and discipline. “it was repeat- 
edly defeated through the incapacity of its 
commanders, but it was never routed or 


demoralized. Beaten and driven back with 
dreadful loss, it was still ready to give @ 
good account of itself, and still stood be- 
tween the enemy and the capital. We do 
not say that the solid martial qualities of 
this army of immortal renown were im- 
parted to it by any one General, They be- 
long to the race and were ripened amid 
the social and civil conditions of our 
branch of the race; but it was"McClellan 


' more than any other one commander who 


massed those qualities into a_ well-disci- 
plined and seientific army. Meade has 
said, “‘ Had there been no McClellan there 
ceuld have been no Grant, for the army 


of his successors.” Together with his talent 
for organization McClellan had qualities 
which attached men to him with genuine 
affection. To the end of the war there 
were many officers and men in the army 
who believed in him. Men who had suf- 
fered wounds and sickness and defeat un- 
der McClellan, and who had been led by 
Grant to the victoriotis end of the war, 
loved McClellan as no soldiers ever loved 
Grant. That McClellan made poor use of 
the precious gifts of the gods is true—but 
we must recognize that he had received 
them. 

We have space for but few words about 
McClellan's character and capacity. As a 
man Gen. Michie admired him greatly, and 
he must have had many fine qualities to 
so endear himself to the common sc‘ liers 
and to men in the highest places. Michie 
says that he “was ever the pure, cleant 
minded Christian gentieman; a true pa- 
triot, a man of sweet and gracious mien, 
and of tender and loving disposition... He 


“drew all hearts in responsive affection to 


his wonderful personality, and there was 
never a commander so universally beloved 
by his troops.” Much of this must be true 
+most of it, perhaps—and yet we can never 
forget his personal disloyalty to Seett, and 
especially Of this weakness 
Michie mercifully says little; but his pri- 
vate letters and his “Own Story" reveal 
it frequently. He says that “ the Admir- 
istration has neither courage nor military 
capacity "' ; and again he refers to 
himself as the destined savior of the coun- 
try; he is often at little pains to hide his 
ecntempt for the great, magnanimous man 
who had been so patient and kind and loyal 
to him. 

As an organizer he was of the first rank: 
in the strategy of the library he was dili- 
gent, enthusiastic, and learned; in the tac- 
tics of the field he was Irresolute, timid, 
and slow. Antietam was the only battle in 


his whole history in which “he exercised 
personal direction,” and of this Michie 
Says: “‘It does not seem possible to find 
any other battle ever fought in which more 
errors were committed than are clearly at- 
tributable to the commander ef the Army 
of the Potomac.”’ But of this McClellan 
himself says: ‘ Those in whose judgment I 
rely tell me I fought the battle splendidly 
and that it was a masterpiece of art.” The 
old soldier of the Army of the Potomac 
would have to go far to find a more pa- 
thetic story than that told in this little 
book. HENRY G. PROUT 


to Lincoln, 


time 


Stories of Oli Virginia,* 


Marion Harland has been before the read- 
ing public too many years to occasion any 
doubts in one’s mind before the perusal of 


her latest book, 
volume is a 
dealing with 
years ago. 


“In 
collection of ten stories, all 

Virginia life of about fifty 
Some of the stories are drawn 
from the writer's own stock of memories; 
others developed from dim suggestions and 
half-forgotten incidents of her early life. 
All of them are told with the directness and 
simplicity which marks most of Mrs. Ter- 
hune'’s writings. 

None of the stories, it is true, reaches the 
high degree of merit of “Dr. Dale,” but 
they all bring to the reader's mind some 
vivid picture of bygone days now tender, 
now fearful, according to the mood of their 
creator. 

“ Dodder,”’ the first tale, is a pathetic 
picture of the faithfulness of love, the self- 
effacing devotion of a woman to the man 
who has come to her as the realization of 
her youthful ideals. The mournfulness of 
the story is scarcely relieved by our own 
private conviction that the man wasn't 
worth the sacrifice of her life or that he 
himself was the embodiment of selfishness 
and cowardice. 

“The Family Skeleton” is a strong stor 
based upon the theory of intermarriage—a 
story almost sinister in its logical develop- 
ment. It is well that ‘‘ Samuella”’ foliows 
closely upon its heels, for by reading that 
pretty romance terminating in a 
comedy the reader is more able to compose 
his nerves. “‘ At the Spa,” a comedy with 
its litthe dash of tragic moral; “V. V., 
bright, cheerful, and vivacious, and ‘* Mar- 
thy,’’ a story of the devotion of an old 
black nurse to a foundling “left by the 
angels,’ are all pretty pictures of ‘‘ ye old- 
en days,” giving the reader vivid flashes of 
men and women ho lived and had 

being then “The Desire of His 
Eyes "’ inspires a feeling of honest disgust, 
while in “ The Lethe Mystery" Mrs. er- 
hune has woven a good old-fashioned hair- 
raising ghost story 

The book is illustrated with pretty views 
and scenes of Virginia among which were 
enacted these romances, tragedies, and 
comedies. 
stenes Series, 


Our County,” The 


Mrs. Terhune has estab- 
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GOLD WIN SMITH. 
oo 
His Home in Toronto Visited and 


Described. 


SIDDEN in the heart of the 

older section of the City of 

Toronto the home of the 

author who is often acknow!l- 

edged to be the greatest liv- 

ing master of style using the 

English language presents a 

rare lustration,of rus in urbe. Surround- 

e1 on all sides by quiet streets, the low 

red walls, which protect without too jeal- 

ously concealing it, inclose a picture that 

one would hardiy expect to come upon out- 
side of old England. : 

T'rom the open tron gates spreads a vast 

sweep of lawn, shaded by splendid trees, 


| elms, Oaks, and maples, whose perfect pro- 
made no essential improvement under any , 








pertions testify to generations .of unfet- 
tered growth. The lawn slopes gently up- 
ward toward the house, to which you pro- 
ceed by a curving gravel path leading to a 
fiight of broad stone steps. 

The Grange is bullt of brick blackened 
with age, and almost buried beneath the in- 
terlacing vines that have climbed from 
foundation to roof. It presents a plain, 
two-storied front with projecting wings, 
and without being in any sense imposing 
conveys the pleasant impression of ample 
rcom and comfort. 

A dignified manservant having responded 
to your ring, you enter a spacious hall 
richly furnished with pictures, tapestries, 
glass cases filled with rare china, and 
some wonderful chairs and settees carved 
out of black walnut. To the right aye 
the drawing rooms, to the left the dining 
room, beyond the broad staircase, and 
everywhere in bewildering profusion are 
objects either of artistic or historic value 
and interest. 


For the Grange is one of the historic 
houses of Canada. In the days preceding 
the securing of responsible government, 
when the country was ruled by the famous 
Family Compact, a small oligarchy which 
eontrotied not only all the Government of- 
fices, but nearly all the business of the 
Province of Ontario, the Grange was the 
tavorite meeting place of the members of 
the compact, and many a time did they 
hold high revel in its handsome dining 
room or eafnest consultation as to the 
best method of maintaining their ground 
against the persistent aggressions of the 
popular party. 

To Prof. Goldwin Smith it has come 
through marriage, and it certainly seems 
fitting that a place possessing such asso- 
ciations should be occupied by one who has 
made the history of the English people 
his special field of study and has taken so 
profound an interest in their colonial 
velopment. 

The man servant, having taken your card 
to the master of the house, he presently 
appears, and greets you with gracious dig- 
nity. Very tall and spare, Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, despite the slight stoop that befits 
the student, and the manifest marks of 
time in his grave, dark countenance, 
hardly conveys the idea of his actual age, 
for he is only two years short of being an 
octogenarian. His eye is keen, his voice 
full and steady, his movements brisk, and 
to all appearances there may be many 
years yet ere the summons hence shall 
ecme to him. 

After a brief tour of the drawing and 
dining rooms he leads the way to the study, 
built by himself since coming into posses- 
of the property. It forms the right 
of the house, and is a long, lofty 
room, with three great windows looking out 
upor the lawn, and having a southern ex- 
posure that insures the pleasantest light. 
Books in well-ordered array cover the walls 
fiom floor to ceiling, and there 


de- 


sion 
wing 


are con- 


|} venient chairs and desks, but in the centre 


is a rather unusual piece of furniture for a 
study, to wit, a big English billiard table 
It is now covered with a cloth, and bears 
piles of papers, which are evidently being 
examined, and, presuming that this is its 


| chief use, I remark upon the ample accom- 


| mocation it 





| Truth, 


blissful , 


; lems 


Aside from her Literary Hearth- | 


lished herself, by her recent excursions into | 


the field of fiction, a no mean romancer and 
‘teller of idle tales.’’ 


*IN OUR COUNTY. By 
Stories of Old Virginia Life 
465. New York: G. 
$r50. 


Marion Harland. 
12mo. Pp. vil.- 
P. Putnam's Sons. 
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t 
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| quickly 


affords. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
only a temporary arrangement, 
would be surprised to how 
those papers can be cleared away 
I have many a good game upon that table.” 
The western end of the room is filled by 
an imposing fireplace with an overmantel 
richly carved in oak, and having this in- 
seription from Cicero, so appropriate to 
one has made his life work 
‘Magna vis veritatis qui facile se per se 
‘Great is the strength of 
her 


“oR * 
that Is 
you 


replies 


and see 


who history 
ipsa defendat,”’ ( 


who is easily own best de- 
fender.’’) 

As may be readily 
of the 
to do with 


and 


imagined, the con- 
closely packed shelves hay 
light hterature History, 
theology most full 
with such slight concession to 
sets of standard novelis‘ 


tents 
little 
philosophy, are 
represented, 
fiction as certain 
would imply 


From this handsome, congenial room th: 
Protessor of His 
and present Emeritus 
Cornell University 
to give to the world 


either through the medium of 


Regius 


Oxford 


iormer 


tory at 


Modern 
the 
Professor of History at 
continnes unceasingly 
time to 
the 
and 


reviews, or time in 


ripe 


from 
form, 


more 


enduring book results of 
his study, 
eerning the 
which confront 
That he 


purely 


eogitation 
theological 
humanity. 
the 
subjects is a 


experience, 


political 


con 


and prob 


should do so to neglect of 
t 


matter ¢ 
familiar 


literary 
much to all who are 
his ‘‘ William Cowper and “Jane Aus- 
ten’ and who would hail with pleasure 
and gratitude similar studies so delightful 
and satisfying. 

“Have you any work of special impor- 


regret 





journals ana | ; 
of the 
| historical 


| Stiles 


with | 


by 


tance in course of preparation at present? '” 
I asked with a glance at a pile of manu- 
script upon the desk by the window. - 

“ No—nothing of an extended character,”’ 
was the answer. “I occasionally write an 
article for the reviews upon some subject 
that appeals to me, and contribute regularly 
to The Farmer's Sun. I am also making a 
revision of my political histories of _Eng- 
land and of the United States which I hope 
to complete if my health permits, but be- 
yond that I have nothing on hand, and no 
special plans for future work.” 

The marvelous multiplication of books 
nowadays came in for comment. ‘“ There 
would almost seem to be more books than 
readers,”’ he said, “ but upon the whole it 
is a good sign. By far the greater proper- 
tion of what is being printed Is at least 
harmless, though much of it may not be 
particularly helpful, and the greater the 
number of readers the wider the circle of 
general intelligence.” 

As the founder of The Canadian Nation, 


The Week, and The Bystander, all of 
which, it is to be regretted, proved too good 
to live, Prof. Goldwin Smith's personal ex- 
perience in journalism has been rather 
unique, seeing that he in no case sought to 
obtain any pecuniary profit out of these 
ventures, but launched them entirely in the 
public interest. 

The admirable literary criticism provided 
by some of the leading American papers 
came in for his approval, and he considered 
it a good sign of the times that there 
should be a wide appreciation of such 
work. 

In connection with this subject mention 
may fitly be made of the striking manner 
in which Prof. Goldwin Smith has just 
proved his profound interest in the intel- 
lectual development of his adopted country 
by giving on behalf of himself and his 
wife the handsome sum of $10,000 to To- 
ronto University to be expended upon the 
Itbrary in such manner as the university 
authorities may deem best. 

In the letter accompanying the gift ref- 
erence is made to the millenary of King 
Alfred, the legendary founder of the donor's 
old college at Oxford,.and it is stated to 
be intended as a tribute to the restorer of 
English learning as well as a mark of 
interest in the university. 

The example thus set to the moneyed men 
of Ontario who have not yet by any 
means realized their opportunity im con- 
nection with the provincial seat of learn- 
ing is one that it is hoped will inspire imi- 
tation. 

Apropos 
Duchess 
writing 
terest 
ada, 
ered by Prof 
ing of the Normal 
pecularly timely. 

The Minister of Education in his re- 
marks had referred to the professor's 
former connection with Oxford Univer- 
sity, which allusion brought forth the fol- 
lowing reminiscence: 


of the visit of the Duke and 
of York, which at the time of 
this is exciting such intense -in- 
throughout the Dominion of Can- 
a passage in an address just. deliv- 
Goldwin Smith, at the open- 
School in Toronto, is 


As Professor of History there I had one 
interesting and delightful pupil, our pres- 
ent King. [Apmlause.] While he was at 
Oxford 1 used to lecture to him privately, 
on history, and afterward had to go and 
examine him. He never allowed me to see 
that he was bored, and the King. who 
could*be bored by a professor without 
showing that he was bored [laughter] 
should be quite able to listen to a munic- 
ipal address, 

Although his advanced years compel the 

take life y, he is in no 
sense a recluse. He both gives and attends 
many dinner parties during the season, at 
which his brilliant conversational powers 
render him the central figure. He 
the originator’of the Round Table, a group 
of men who have made their mark in the 
fields of education, and art, and 


who dine together monthly in order to dis- 


professor to easi 


is also 


finance, 


cuss some question of the day, and, as evi- 
dencing the catholicity his interest in 
human activity, I may mention seeing him 
week ago a pleased spectator at the 
contests for the amateur athletic cham- 
pienships of Canada, in which representa- 
tives from England and the United States 
as well as from home teok part. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith the greater 
part of the year at the Grange. He finds 
the harsh Canadiar: Spring somewhat too 
trying, however, and usually goes to Lake- 
weod for the months of March and April. 

How serene is his view of life as he draws 
near its may be gathered from his 
remark to one who was congratulating 
him having attained his seventy- 
eighth birthday. 

* According to the Psalmist, if by reason 
of strength fourscore yet is 
their strength labor and serrow, but I must 
ay that while I mine full of 
the first they have been free from the 
econd.” J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 
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Yale Contributions to American 
History. 


has. in 
works, t 


Yale's 
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anniversary pired some 
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welcomed by levers of American 
That 


private papers, 
lette 


will be 


history extraordinary accretion. of 


inclusive of: journals, itine- 
writings 
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tlaneous 


misce 
Stiles 


and 


raries, 


known to lents a Diary, 
first time in print under 
Prof. Franklin B 
librarians of Yale U 
vith th 


ppear for the 
editorship of Dexter, one 
whose 

and 
entire 
pre- 
task. Dr 
distinguished 
character presided over 
the the eigh- 
teenth century, and whose observations on 
every wppermost and topic in 
every field of current extended 
over a period of years. The 


long familiarity literary 
the 


has 


treasures, and with 
life of the 


eminently 


institution as well, 
fitted 
be 


unique 


him tor the 


will recalled as the 
who 
latter part of 


ind 
the college in 
suggestive 

activity 
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issue in three octavo volumes, with a total 
of nearly 1,900 pages—cannot fail to be a 
mine of wealth, especially for delvers and 
historical experts in that important transi- 
tional epoch of Revolutionary and Consti- 
tutional progress marked by the dates of 
the diary. 
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work—which the Scribners are about to 


From 1769 to 1795 is a period worth living 
over again in the company of a keen, ac- 
curate, highly intelligent and frequently 
deliciously quaint contemporary. In the 
direction of college news and tendencies, 
educational, statistical, and scientific in- 
quiry, and theological criticism, no journal 
of the time can compare with it. As Presi- 
dent Stiles met nearly every leading man 
of the country, so many of whom visited 
New England and passed through New 
Haven, his sources of information were un- 
equaled. Over 6,000 names appear in the 
writings, indicating the extent of his per- 
sonal and general interest. Washington, 
Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, Dr. Price, and 
a host of others were his correspondents. 
The value of such a contribution to the 
history and literature of the country, in- 
clusive of Prof. Dexter's discriminating 
annotations, will be recognized. 

The second work—already briefly an- 
nounced and which is promised during the 


current month—is the biography and me. 
morials of Nathan Hale, by Prof. Henry 
P. Johnston of New York. The young 


patriot has been growing in the estimation 
of the present generation, and it is under- 
stood that the author will ground him 
more firmly in our regard and affectior 
through the additions he has been able to 
contribute to Hale's correspondence. From 
the merely collector's point of view Hale's 
letters have a remarkable value, and 
to the biographer they should be invalu- 
able. The present work promises three o 
more new letters from his pen—recent 
“finds”? in a way~—and a hitherto unpub 
lished set from his friends. Judging from 
Prof, Johnston's previous monographs on 
the Revolution there is likely to be som: 
sharp handling of traditions and stories 
that have gathered about the ‘‘ martyr's’ 
memory, seeminglj detracting from the 
fine grain of his character and adding noth 
ing to the true story of his career anc 
sacrifice. This volume is to be issued as a 
“privately printed ’’’ work, limited edition, 
andi in letterpress and illustrative material 


: will be a somewhat sumptuous publication. 


Twenty full page artotypes, inchuding fac 
similes of Hale's letters, documerits, me 
mortals, portraits, and maps are promise« 
as patt of the historical and new material 


The Rubaiyat from the Vale Press.* 

One of the most notable of recent edi- 
tions of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam is 
just ready. The text chosen for this beau- 
tiful reprint is that of the first FitzGerald 
version, which was originally issued bear- 
ing the imprint of Bernard Quaritch, Lon- 
don, in 1850. The present edition, like the 


original, contains but seventy-five quat- 
rains instead of the hundred and one 
which appeared in later editions. It also 
contains the famous opening ‘quatrain, 


which most authorities agree in thinking 
was sadly weakened by FitzGerald'’s sub- 
sequent alterations. 

Naturally the most important aspect of 
the volume lies in the perfection of all its 
mechanical details and the appropriateness 


*THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 
YAM. Fitz Gerald Version. Text of the 
1850 Edition. Decorations designed and en- 
graved by Charles Ricketts. Pp. 31. London: 
fio. Ballantyne Press. New York: John Lane, 
10. 
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of its decorations. The book, which is one 
of the Vale Press issues, was printed at 
the Ballantyne Press, London, during the 
past Summer, its entire decoration and ar- 
rangement having been the work of Mr. 
Charles Ricketts. 

The volume is printed on 
quality of unbleached Arnold paper, 
made, which bears the fine water 
shown in all the Vale Press issues. The 
type chosen, large capitals, is bold and 
striking. The volume is almost devoid of 
ornament, and depends for its effectiveness, 
to an unusual degree, upon the perfection 
of its press work and the dignity and beau- 
ty of its type, the ink used being very black 
and of unusual brilliancy. The book con- 
tains a well-balanced page, 8% by 
inches in size, showing three quatrains to 
the page. There are but two ornamental 
initials, both in black, the principal decora- 
tion of the pages being quatrain and page 
numbers in finely designed Roman nu- 
merals printed in red. There is also a very 
sparing use of the little leaf ornaments, in 
both red and black. 

The volume contains a striking frontis- 
piece and border designed and engraved } 
Mr. Ricketts, which is worthy of being 
counted among the latter’s most successful 
work. The border, the same in design for 
both the frontispiece and opening page, 
is unusually fine. It shows interlaced vine 
leaves and bunches of grapes, so printed 
as to be unusually light and graceful in 
effect. The frontispiece border is very nar- 
row, but wide and bold on the opening 
page. The latter also contains an unusually 
effective initial letter. The frontispiece 
shows finely designed lettering on a lower 
panel; the upper portion, about two-thirds 


beautiful 
hand 
mark 


a 


of the entire page, containing a finely 
designed and engraved vignette, in which 
the spirit of the text is appropriately 


shown. The color values are unusually well 
preserved in both pages, thus adding very 
materially to the artistic success of this 
volume. 

The false title is in black, the volume’'s 
colophon, which is printed in red, being 
particularly striking. The binding is in the 


familiar blue boards, with paper label, 
showing title in black in fine lettering 


on the right-hand upper corner of the front 
cover, the back of the volume being in un- 
bleached muslin. The size of the type em- 
ployed has made it necessary to break each 
line, so that the quatrains are printed in 
eight-line verses, the whoie making a most 
effective page. 

For many reasons this volume is one of 
the most attractive of the Vale Press is- 
sues, and as such is to be commended to 
all book lovers who may desire to procure 
a single specimen of the issues of this cele- 
brated press. 
of 


sequently one to go rapidly out 


and increase greatly in value. 


print 





Seumas MacManus Hono ed by 
His Fellow-Townsmen. 


The return of Seumas MacManus from 
his recent wedding trip was made the oc- 
ension in Mouncharles, Donegal County, 
Ireland, of an ovation. Mr. MacManus had 
been married to Miss Anna Johnston, whose 
poems, signed *‘ Ethna Carbery,"’ have at 
tracted considerable attention. Mr. Mac- 
Manus and his bride were waited upon by 
a deputation of his fellow-townsmen, who 
presented him with a dining room clock 
in Cararra marble, on which was inscribed, 
“Presented to Seumas MacManus on the 
occasion of his marriage, by his friends and 
admirers in his native village,” 

On the motion of the Chairman Mr. Mc- 
Devitt, the Secretary, read an address, to 
which Mr. MacManus replied: 


It gladdens me to feel the warm affec- 
tion which your address breathes, and 
I cannot tell you how highly I| value 
every kindly word in it. It delights me all 
the more, too, inasmuch as it voices the 
feelings of not only comrades in the na- 
tional cause, but likewise the ungrudging 
regards of those neighbors with whom I 
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The volume is one greatly to ! 
be desired by all Omar collectors, and con- 
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forcibly differ 
affecting the 
mon country, 
As child, boy, and man I grew up and 
spent almost all of my happy years among 


on almost every question 
national status of our com- 








you, my kindly neighbors. Every one of 
you can recall, as | myself with affection 
recall, the days of my earlier little toils 
and struggles. And, though, since those 
barefoot days, my fortunes, thank God, 


have changed, I hope and believe that you 
never have found, and never will find, any 


| change in myself, or any lessening of the 


respect and affection in which I have ever 
held you, my own people. 

Some years ago | went sorrowfully from 
our hills, and took the trackless westward 
way which, alas! so many thousands of our 
poor, brave boys and girls have been tear- 
fully taking for generations gone. Yet, 
when fortune smiled, I hastened back to 


; the dear, dark hills which had cradled mie, 


joyfully intent upon making my home 
henceforth among them, and the little ab- 
sence only deepened in my soul the love of 
our country and love of our people, which, 
from childhood, was ever the strongest feel- 
ing that flourished there. 

And to have this tangible testimony that 
my affections are so warmly reciprocated 
truly and deeply delights me. For [ would 
a thousand times rather that the name of 
Seumas MacManus were breathed with af- 
fection under the lowliest rooftree in our 
hills than—if we may conceive such—that 
it were sounded amid acclamation in the 
literary circles of New York and Boston 

And here let me express my sorrow that 
much as I have written I have not yet 
penned anything really worthy a son of 
Ireland. Yet I have for long years dreamed 
of such, and I one day hope to my 
dream realized. 

I give you my sincerest thanks for this 
beautiful present which you bestow upon 
me I shall treasure it, and be vain of it, 
and proudly point to it in future years as 
an earnest of your generous regard and af- 
fection for me 

My wife joins me 
kind werds you say of her. I am proud to 
think that in her I have brought to you 
one who loves our country wnd our people 
truly and tenderly, and whe is delighted 
at the anticipation of being one of us. and 


see 


in gratitude for the 


uniting with us in every good work whose 
eause is_thet of Tir-Conaill and of our 


Ireland. 
re 


Sidelights on Eton. 

Eton has naturally become famous for the 
number of statesmen it has graduated. Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. A. Balfour, the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Lord Kimberley, Mr. G. Curzon, 


mother, 


* 
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1 
} 
and many others, are old Etonians. There- 
| fore the world in general is interested in the 
} out men; a fact 
some years back by the 
warm reception given to the little humor- 
| ous sketch, ‘‘A Day of My Life at Eton,” 
by George Newton Banks 
Mr. Banks has again become sponsor for 
| another of on the school 


which lies in the very shadow of the royal 


01. 3 
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school which turns such 


well witnessed 


book sidelights 





| Castle of Windsor. ‘“ An Eton Boy’s Let- 
| ters"’ were “selected and arranged” by 
| him. If this sketch of Etonian life is not 
as brilliant as the first alluded to, it is 
{| equally humorous, and quite repays a 
half-hour of one's time. The letters begin 
with the schoolboy’s first impressions re- 
ceived in the fourth form, and carry one 
ever a period of seven years; at the end of 


which the sixth form fellow who has just 
his leaving book from the Head, 
puts his head down on the table and “ feels 
pretty low.”’ It is not only regret at leav- 
> ing the place which makes him feel so bad. 
Hear his comment, his delightfully natural 
and very human comment, a little later on: 


gotten 


' 
| 
| “There is a certain amount of something 
| like irritation at the idea of everything 
| going on here just the same when I am 
} gone. I suppose every one nas more or less 
the same feeling under similar circum- 
stanc If the whole thing wouid bust up 
and stop it wouldn't matter so much; but 
one’s personal importance isn't sufficient 
| to bring that about” 








No, it isn't; and so t« school founded by 
VI. in that little town across the 

from his castle still goes en. 
To-day the school numbers over 1,000— 
twice as meny as William of Wykeham’s 
Winchester—and its graduates include far 
more men of title or genius than those of 
any other English public school. We notice 
in these “ Jetters"’ that their writer means 
to go to Cambridge from Eton. Of late 
| years, however, it has become the tradition 
for Etontans to go to Oxford rather than 
to Cambridge; and especially to Christ 
Church, which has in consequence 1e- 
ceived much the same reputation among 
English colleges as Eton has among the 
schools. 
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BY MARY DEVEREUX 


Author of the very successful ‘‘ From Kingdom to Colony.”’ 


A Story of the present time, the events occurrin 
in an American seashore town, 
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THE RULING PASSION 


TALES OF NATURE AND HUMAN 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Author of “Fisherman's Luck,” “ Littl Rivers,” ete. 


MANTIC LOVE has its season of empire over almost all 
lives, but there are other ruling passions no less real—music, 
nature, strife, revenge, pride, loyalty. 
play of these upon his chosen characters is the author’s object. 


To tell something of the 


ALTER APPLETON CLARK illustrates the book sm color. 
There are eight drawings of remarkable vigor. 
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Dr. van Dyke's “The Ruling 
* 


Passion.” 

Of few can it be said with such truth as 
ef Dr. van Dyke, “ Nullum quod tetigit 
non ornavit.” His touch has been felt 
upon subjects as many and as diverse as 
that of the versatile doctor for whom the 
graceful compliment was penned. Sermon, 
lecture, poem, essay, story, volumes pro- 
found and philosophic, “trifles light as air” 
—ali these have flowed from Pr. van 
Dyke's pen, and all are characterized by 
ripeness of scholarship, depth and tender- 
ness of feeling, and that indefinable at- 
mosphere that we call culture. But added 
te thesé, Dr. van Dyke has the gift of the 
light hand and the grace of abstention. 
He knows how to bring his work to perfec- 
tion by deft and delicate touches, and then 
how to refrain from overmanipulation, and 
how to stand aside and let it make its own 
appeal. His trinity of enthusiasms are 
equally rare; his genuine and hearty love 
for books, nature, and humanity. 

With such equipment it is small wonder 
that his work should be marked Dy pecu- 
Har distinction and charm, and that his 
readers themselves should have a sense of 
distinction in that they are admitted into 
the home of his thought with such royal 
hospitality, and even into the intimacy of 
his delicious fooling. 

All that has delighted 
friends "’ in his former books.is to be found 
in the collection of short stories which he 
calls “The Tuling Passion.” Bach tale 
illustrates some dominant passion which 
has “its place and power in human life.’’ 
The auther does not ignore romantic love, 
declares that just hecause tt “i+ so 


these ‘“ guest 


but 


Wniversal, it is often to Cro ef the o-her 
passions that we must look for the dis- 
tinctive hue, the individual quality ef a 
life-story.” Dr. van Dyke's aim is “ to 
tell obeut some of these ruling passions 
simply, clearly, and concretely.” How 


well he has done this the stories themse!ves 
beur witness. One sees from these how he 
bas embarked what may be called his most 
precious convictions in regard to the rela- 
tion of fictioh to human life. 

The book 1s prefaced by “ A Writer's Re- 
quvst ot His Master,’ a prayer too beauti- 
ful not to quote. Would that every writer 
had it upon his desk! 





Lord, let me never tag a moral to a 
story nor tell a story without a meaning. 
Make me respect my material so much 


that I dare not siight my work. Help me 
to deal very honestly with words and with 
people, because they are both alive. Show 
me that as in a river, so in writing, clear- 
ness is the best quality, and a little that 
is pure is worth more than much that is 
mixed Teach me to see the local color 
without being blind to the inner light. Give 
me an ideal that will stand the strain of 
weaving into human stuff on the loom of 
the real. Keep me from caring more for 
hooks than for folks, for art than for life. 
Steady me to do my full stint of work as 
well as I can, and when that is done stop 
me, pay what wages thou wilt, and help 
me to say from a quiet heart a grateful 
Amen. 

For Dr. van Dyke this preyer is by way 
of being abundantly answered. There is 
never a@ moral tagged to any of the eight 
steries of ‘The Ruling Passion,"’ yet each 
has a meaning deeper and richer than lies 
upon its surface. The book cannot fail to 
leave its readers stronger in faith and hope, 
tore loyal to duty, closer to the heart of 
man, nature, and God. It is fitting that a 
beok so rare in quality should be printed 
with such distinction as to type and press 
work as the Merrymount Press knows so 
well how to bestow. 


Mr. Cable’s New Novel, “ The Cav- 


alier."’* 
Despite the dramatic and really exquisite 
embodied in this latest book of 
Mr. Cable, its prevailing interest is martial, 
and has to do with the machinery and sen- 
timents of war rather more than with the 


love 


story 


peculiar delights of courtship. The reader 
receives a detailed impression of the excit- 
ing game played forty years ago on the 


Southern battlefields from an author who, 
like his hero, served in the Mississippi cav- 
airy and saw for himself the army life he 


describes. As is usually the case with the 
genuine soldier, he puts no fine writing into 
his description. We hear the cursing and 


chaffing, the whimpering and groaning of 
the men; we become familiar with the 
washing dressing of wounds, we see 
death and heroism and cowardice, wild 
charges and the every-day hackwork of 
war, commingled in more or less confusion. 

Many a war story more inter- 
esting from the point of view of the gen- 
eral and uninstructed reader through hav- 
ing a quality, but it is a 
long time since any book of fiction has re- 


and 


has been 


less veracious 


called so brilliantly the very spirit of days 


well known to a generation growing old, 
and seldom thought of by the succeeding 
generation. The following description, for 
example, is only one of many bearing | 
the unmistakable stamp of familiarity with 
scenes which every one who rode under 


either flag in 1863 and 1864 must recognize, 


It is worth quoting at length as an anti- 
dote to the various absurd, flowery, rant- 
ing, empty pictures of so-called warfare to 
be found in most of the fiction that has the 
civi! _war for its background. In Mr. 
Cable's account we get the undiluted and 
unspiced flavor of the fight as it was 
tasted) not by the happy warrior—“ he 
whom every babe in arms might Iike to 
be but by a Southern boy to whom it 
was all in a day's work and not to be 
bragged about: 


Three hours later tne sturs still gleamed 
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down through the baimy night above the 
long westward galloping column of our 
brigade that for those three hours had not 
slackened from the one unmitigated. ed, 
The Federal regiment of whose plans Char- 
lotte had apprised Ferry had been cam 
well to the southward of this course, but 
in the day just passed they nad marched 
to the north, intending a raid around our 
right and into our rear, To-night they 
were resting in a wide natural meadow 
through the middte of which ran this road 
we were on, Around the southern of 
this inviting camp ground lay a consi - 
bie stream of water; the ott s side was 
on rising ground and skirted by woods, and 
in these woods, as day began to 
stood our brigade, its utterly un- 
ected in all that beautiful meadow 
whitened over with lane w Jane of the 
tents of the regiment of Federal cavatry, 
whose pickets we had already silently sur- 


and capt b 
ow as warily as we moved 
along an unuosued cutters’ road and 


began to tret up a gente s‘ope 

whose crest the forest sank to the meadow. 
We were within a few yards of this crest, 
when a small mounted patrol came up 
from the other side, stood an instant pro- 
filed against the sky, bent low. gazed, 
wheeled, and vanished. Over the crest we 
swept after them at a gallop and saw 
them half way down an even incline, going 


at a mad run and yelling, “ Saddle up: 
saddle ue! the rebels are coming! saddle 
up!" The bugles had begun the reveille; 


it ceased, and the next instant they were 
sounding the call to arms, It was only a 
call to death; already we were half across 
the short decline and coming like a tor- 
nodo; in the white camp the bluecoats were 
running hither and yon, deaf to the brave 
shoutings of their Captains; above the 
swelling thunder of our hoofs rose the mad 
yell of the onset, and now carbines peal 
and pistols crack, and here are the tents 
so close you may touch them, and yon.er 
is one already in a light blaze, and at 
every hand and under every horse's foot 
is the crouching, quailing, falling foe, the 
air is one crash of huzgzas and groans, 
screams, shots, and commands, horses with 
riders and horses without, plunge through 
the flames and smoke of the burning tents, 
and again I see Ned Ferry with the flat 
of his unstained sword strike pistol or 
carbine from hands too brave to cast_them 
tarvely down, and hear him cry, “ Throw 
down your arms! For God's sake throw 
down your arms and run to the road! run 
to the public road! "’ . 

And still every moment men fell, and 
what could we do but smite while the foe's 
bugles still rang out from beside his un- 
furied standard. Thitherward sprang a 
swarm of us and found a brave group 
massed on foot around the colors, men and 
officers shoulder to shoulder in sudden 
equality. I saw Ned Ferry make straight 
for their commander, who alone had out 
his sabre; the rest stood with cocked re- 
volvers, and at twenty yards fired low. 
Ferry’s horse was hit; he reared, but the 
spur carried himy on; his rider's sword 
ashed up and then down, the Federal’s 
: re turned it, the pistols cracked in our 
very faces, and down went my leader and 
his horse right into the bottom of the 
whirlwind, right under the standard. I 
saw the standard bearer bring down one of 
our men on top of Ferry, and as Ferry half 
regained his feet the Federal aimed point 
blank against his breast. But it was I 
who fired and the Federal who fell. As 
he reeled 1 stretched out for the standard, 
and exactly together’ Ned Ferry and I 
seized it—the same standard we had seen 
the night before. But instantly, graciously, 
he thrust it from him. ‘'Tis yours!" he 
cried in the midst of a general huzza, smil- 






ing up at it and me, and I swung the 
trophy over my head. Then he turned 
ghastly pale; his smile faded to an un- 


meaning stare; two or three men leaped to 
his side, and he sank lifeless into their 
arms beside his dying horse. 1 was swing- 
ing from the saddle to my leader's relief 
when a familiar voice forbade it, and old 
Dismukes came by at a long trot, pointing 
forward with the red@dest sabre I ever saw 
and bellowing to right and left with oaths 
and curses, “ Fall in, every man, on yon 
line! Ride to yon line and fall in, there's 
more Yankees coming! Ride down yonder 
and fa’'—here you, Legs, there; follow me, 
and shoot down every man that stops to 
plunder! "’ 

Now I saw the new firing line, out on our 
left, and as the rattle of it quickened the 
Colonel galloped, still roaring out his rally- 
ing cries, and wiping his reeking blade 
across his charger’s mane. Throngs gath- 
ered after him, the high road swarmed with 
prisoners double-quicking to the rear un- 
der mounted guards; here, thinly stretched 
across the road at right angles, were our 
horse holders, steadily, coolly falling back; 
further forward, yet vividly near, was our 
skirmish line, crackling and smoking, and 


beyond it the enemy's, in the edge of a 
wood, not yet quite venturing to fling 
itself upon us. We passed Gen. Austen 
standing, mounted, at the top of the rise, 
with a number of his staff about him. 
Minie balls had begun to sing about them 
and us, and some officer was telling me 
rudely I had no business bringing that 
standard, when something struck like 
a sledge high up on my _ side, al- 
most in the armpit; I told one of 
the men I was wounded and gave 
him the trophy, our horse holders 
came suddenly forward, every man afoot 


rose into his saddle, and my horse wheeled 
and hurried rearward at a speed strove 
in vain to check. Then the old messmate 
to whom I had said good-bye at this very 
hour just a week before came and held me 
by the right arm, while [I begged him like 
a drunk-and-disorderly to let me go and 
find Ned Ferry. But he said Lieut. Ferry 
was in a captured ambulance ahead of us 
and of our hundreds of prisoners; that a 
full creek and a burning bridge were be- 
tween us and the foe, and that the fight 
was over. 

This is 
rose water; it is war. 


neither blood and thunder nor 





Weir Mitchell's 


stance,’ 
Imagine a handsome, 
unscrupulous adventuress 
well-bred, conventional 


Dr. “ Circum- 


well dressed, able, 
introduced 


Philadelphia  so- 


clety and you have the nucleus of Dr, | 
Mitchell's ‘‘ Circumstance."" He has as- 
sembled there in a diverse company a but- 
terfly girl of that type which is more 
truly ‘a man’s woman” than Mr. Nor- | 
ris’s largely built heroine; an admirable, | 
well poised young woman, who is, never- 


theless, singularly unmagnetic, a 
ful and congenial married pair, a struggling 
medical studem, un ascetic clergyman, a 
prosperous banker, two tiny ladies in re- 
duced circumstances, 
tor and an absurd older one, a weak rascal, 
and various other personages of well- 
marked characteristics, but the chief inter- 
ext of the book centres In the adventuress 


and her victim, a man of culture and cf 


wealth, about whom she weaves a cunning- 


ly devised web of baleful fascination, 


*CIRCUMSTANCE, By S. Weir Mitchell, M. 
D., LL. D. In one volume. Pp. 495. 12mo, 
cloth. New York: The Century Company. 
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Becky Sharp ts the ideal adventuress, and 
; all others must needs suffer from the in- 
evitable comparisoa. Dr. Mitchell’s Mrs. 
Hunter is leaden and heavy-footed beside 
the little witch of Vanity Pair; she treads 
penderously where Becky flashes like a bit 
of flame, and while we are conscious of a 
sneaking admiration of Thackeray's daunt- 
less and conscienceless heroine, and of a 
feeling that somehow her creator has been 
| too hard upon her, we haye only a cold 
Gietike for Mrs, Hunter, despite the one 
soft spot in her heart, and we grudge her 
the comparative success of her schemes. 
Perhaps it is unfair to her to Keep in mind 
the prototype of her species, and she is 
undeniably well done, so well done that we 
are not content to leave her as we must. 
We long to know the end of her career, 
and that of the “silly fly,"’ whom her flat- 
tering song has bred up her “ winding 
stair." The love affairs and other intri- 
cacies of the plot are of quite minor tm- 
portance. 


Next In interest to this portraiture are 
the revelations of the author’s own heart 
and mind which he makes in glimpses too 
transitory and tantalizing. A man of Dr. 
Mitchell's wisdom and wealth of experience 
can make no remark bearing upen hu- 
manity that is not illuminating and sugges- 
tive. ‘‘Circumstance,”’ like the author's 
other books, is full of such seattered gold 
of knowledge and of thought. 


As a novel, however, it is not altogether 
satisfactory. It lacks warmth and color, 


and, while the characters are most care- 
fully and cleverly drawn, they do not really 


live. The story ts cumbered by episodes 
unessential in its movement, and occasion- 
ally it lacks probability. Could a clergy- 
man, however muscular, could Sandow 
himself, snap a gold cross by the nervous 
arip of his fingers in a strenuous moment? 
We should like to see the feat. 

| The tithe and the motto are scarcely 
borne out in the development of the tale. 
In a sense, every novel, every life, may 
be labeled ‘‘ Circumstance,”’ but we fail to 
find in Dr. Mitchell's book the particu- 
lar insistence we expect on “ the effect of 
circumstance upon character.” “The Ad- 
venturess’’ would have been a title more 
frankly indicative of the story. 

While we have found “ Circumstance 
somewhat disappointing, its characters less 
living than others that have come to us 
from their creator's fertile brain, and the 
bcok, upon the whole, less impressive than 
its ability would assure, it is, 


seem to 
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nevertheless, a virile and strong piece of 
literary workmanship, far and away above 
“the common ruck of fiction” turned out 
in these later days by the gross and’ the 
ten, It will command and hold its readers, 
and, if it be possible for them to linger 
over it, ere it is pushed out by the next 
“great book of the year,” they will find 
therein. not a little that comes home tu 
every man’s business and bosom. 











By Mrs. Burnett." 


The heroine ef romance is usually o 
young person whose lover is pretty sure 
of finding the strenuous life thrust upen. 
hint. Fascinating, adorable, high-souled 
she may be, but she is not often comfort- 
able to live with. Anne Eliott, Elizabeth 
Bennet, Eleanor Dashwood, and a very few 
others are notable exceptions, women who 
actually condescend to be charming to their 
own relatives and friends, and who are 
as wholesome “for human nature's daily 
food " as they are satisfying to their lovers’ 
excited imaginations. In Emily Fox-Seton, 
Mrs. Burnett has added an altogether de- 
lightful figure to this little group, a char- 
acter so lifelike, and so noble in its rare 
unconsciousness of self, that it deserves 
the immortality that hes come to Miss 
Austen's gentle heroines. 


One does not often find a Pleasant story 
more pleasantly told than ‘‘ The Making of 
a Marchioness.” Every one of its few 
figures is singularly real, the setting is the 
beautiful one of a fine old English country 
Seat, the dialogue is spirited and clever, 
and the dénouement quite too good to be 
true—but, then, we should have been. in- 


censolable had the author done anything 
else. 


We have always regarded Mrs. Burnett's 
idyl of “ Louisiana” as unapproachable, 
even by herself, but “ The Making of a 
Marchioness” is a finely contrasted com- 
panion picture. The perfect simplicity, the 
unconsciousness of self so absolute as. to 
rise above. unselfishness, which shone 
through the lineaments of the untaught 
North Carolina farmer, are in this latest 
story embodied in the person of a well- 
born but penniless Englishwoman with 
most touching and winsome results: 

A hundred books, “ with a moral tacked 





*THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated by 


Cc. D, Williams. In one volume. Pp. 187. 
12mo. Cloth. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.10. 
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WHAT “THE TRIBUNE” SAYS; 


sweethearts through thrilling and uphappy times to joyous peace. 
F to the author for his vivid picture of Confederate camp life and fighting. 


66 WT is packed with incident, with a soldier's adventures, but each detail is 
] deftly adjusted to a single atm, which is to carry certain lovers and their 


We are grateful 
But we 


are most grateful to him for a romance which in interest and in literary quality is 


All Booksellers, or 


one of the best things he has ever produced.”—New York Tribune. 


$1.50 
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on,” will fall broken-winged to the ground, | has not let his work pass from the pages 


while such a this flies straight 


to the 


portrayal a 
reader's heart and lo 
and inspiring presence 

ake of poetic 
») have the 


its ending It is 


justice we-are 


verisimilitude 


we look for crown 
d the tug’s to come 


a flesh and blood 
gone on living in stuffy 


Fox- 
would have 
trudging about on 
that, in- 
richest and ranki- 
lords, she 


lodgings and 
other people's errands It is true 
stead of 


London 


winning ** the 
well as the best of 
looking at 
finding 
all its bitterness by h 
to have the 
in our 
Irnett 


est,”’ as 
would have 
through 


fone on 
another's eyes, such look- 
ing strained of er own 
nature. But it is good 
ways of this world set right, if only 


fiction, grateful to Mrs. B 


sweet 


and we are 
happiness 
tempera- 
Moses 


for bestowing genuine fairy-tale 
upon that most shining of all 
ments, the kind that, like the 
that it shone 

daintier, more rkling story 
Making of a Marchioness " 


face of 
“wist not 
A prettier, 
than *‘ The 
be far to seek 
it adds the rare merit of the 
character so noble, so tender 
that it deserves to live beside the 
loved heroines of English fiction, 


will 


creation of a 
so original, 
best- 


Mr. Hornung’s Amateur Cracks- 


man Again.* 
consider that Raffles is a crim- 
order, 


When we 
“cracksman”’ of 
professional exploits 
immediate interest of the 
discussion, and that the chief 
ment of this interest lies in the ingenuity 
with which Raffles manages to hoodwink 
and despoil his fellow-men, it behooves the 
intelligent reader to justify or at least to 
explain the hold taken upon him by Mr. 
most successful creation. It is 
upon the 


inal, a superior 
form the ob- 


book 


whose 
vious and 
under 


Hornung's 
a hold not essentialiy dependent 
skill with which Raffles conducts his pro- 
considerable as that skill is, and 
calculated to please the type of mind to 
which a difficult problem brilliantiy solved 
always appeals independently of any moral 
question involved. Raffles is not always 
brilliant. At times—notably in the affair 
of the jewels and the duplicate boxes—he 
shows a poverty of resource and a child- 
ishness of method incompatible with his 
highly intellectual activity. As 
a criminal he is not always convincing. But 
as a man, a potential gentleman, a com- 
rade capable of inspiring and 
boundless affection, a leader sports- 
man spirit claims the unswerving alle- 
of his followers, he is never other- 
It is the Raffles marred in the mak- 
ing whose charm we cannot resist, and 
Mr. Hornung is much to be congratulated 
upon the delicacy of intuition with which 
he reconciles the. fellow's unconscionable 
calling with his instincts of fastidious re- 
finement, with his contempt for the sly, 
the mean, the hypocritical, with his chival- 
ry in love and loyalty in friendship. 

Not only the substance of this interest- 
ing biography, but its form, is greatly su- 
perior to the ordinary “criminal” stery. 
The phrasing is delightful, and despite cer- 
tain mannerisms the conversation of Raf- 
fles is as crisp, as unexpected, as various 
to the reader as to Bunny who hears it 
with the ears of a worshipper. Mr. Hornung 


*RAFFLES: 


fession, 


developed 


intense 
whose 


giance 
wise. 


FURTHER ADVENTURES 
OF THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN, 
By E. W. Hornung. With fifteen illustrations 
by F. C. Yohn. Pp. vi.-301. Small S8vo. 
Cloth, New York: Charles Scribner's f£ons, 
Price $1.50, 
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strongiy for the 
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for his art equals 
would be 
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difficult to 
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the latter. 


A Romance of the Cresc>nt City.* 
It may be said at once that * The King 
Messenger’ makes a strong bid for popu- 

undoubtedly win it. It 
it does this by legitimate 
f its intricate plot 


larity, and will 
fair to add that 
methods and by reason « 
American fic- 
reach in character 
but not much ingenuity and 
th 


and passionate love story 


tion may be novels of 
and adventure, 
inventiveness have been shown in 
and, after all, the 


play, 


plot, 
a novel, just as of a 


construction of 
real strength of 
eathless interest 
follow 


lies in the and br 
with which the reader is 
the unraveling of a tangled web. The open- 
ing chapter of ‘*' The Messenger 

engages the interest at a 
until the closing chapter is reached 
spell lifted. To the mystery of plot there 
is added the mystery of romance, which 
forgotten magic that lies like 
a charm on the threshold of Louisiana his- 
tory; indeed, notwithstanding Mr. Cable 
and Miss Grace work, no part of 
our country and no period of our history 
still hold so rich a harvest for the 


suspense 
made to 


King's 
bound, and not 
is the 


colors the 


King’s 


roman- 
tic and dramatic 

‘The King’s Messenger,’ we 
was inspired by an actual historical figure 
of the old aristocracy which came 
to light through some letters that» had been 
preserved since the time of their writing 
early in the eighteenth century. The story 
opens in the year 1723, when Bienville, 
known as the Father of Louisiana and the 
founder of New Orleans, had been recalled 
to France, and Périer had 
him as Governor. New Orleans was in a 
state of political ferment and discontent, 
bred in large measure by a growing re- 
publican sentiment and by the loyal ad- 
herents of Bienville. One of these adher- 
ents was Capt. Laville, soldier and 
an ardent lover, 
pendence fit him 


reaper. 
understand, 


Creole 


succeeded 


a brave 
daring and 
admirably to play the 
part of hero. Rossart, the Chief of Police, 
was his deadly enemy and rival in 
and he stopped at nothing to undermine 
the influence of Laville, both as a political 
opponent and as the wooer of Lady Jeanne. 
The scene that ensues is one of the most 
exciting and novel episodes in recent ro- 
mantic fiction, and the constructive power 
of the writer is singularly displayed by 
turning what might have been a natural 
climax into a deeper embroilment of the 
events that lead to the dénouement. La- 
ville escapes and comes to the rescue of 
Jeanne, but only to make his own case 
more hopeless than ever. Rossart contrives 
to charge home to Laville the cause of an 
Indian massacre which occurred at Fort 
*THE KING’S MESSENGER. By Suzanne 


Antrobus. Post 8vo. Ornamental cloth. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
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has chosen 


true, as some biographers 


Frankfort Moors illustrated 12mo 
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aes QND EDITION OF 10,000 NOW F EADY : een 


New Book 


The Sign m Prophet 


It will be remembered that Dr. Naylor scored a great success a few months 
ago through his great Ohio novel, 


RALPH MARLOWE, 


Now in its 50th thousand, 


book from his pen will receive a royal welcome. 
1812, full of exciting scenes and rapid action. 


SIMPLY ENTRANCING! 


is the verdict given by those so fortunate as to obtain advance copies. 


r. James Ball Naylor's 


Therefore this new 
a tale of the war of 


It is 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Published by 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 





SYLVIA: ” 


YLVIA is the heroine of anew novel, entitled SYLVIA: 
S THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN COUNTESS. She 
lived abroad, and is described by one of her admirers 

as ‘‘THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN_ IN 
Twelve artists, known for their types of beautiful women, 
were invited eachto make a drawing expressing his idea of 
Their pictures are all repro- 
By a natural sugges- 
tion, all persons who like a good story and admire beau- 
tiful woman are now asked to give their opinion of the 
Each reader is invited to choose from 
among the pictures the one which, in his judgment, rep- 
resents the most beautiful woman, and to indicate the 


the of the charming heroitie. 
duced as illustrations in the book. 


types represented, 


EUROPE.” 


American Countess, 


with pictures of the heroines, by 


A PRIZE OF 
$500.00 








STORY of an 
AMERICAN COUNTESS 


order in which he thinks all the others should rank. The 
person whose list comes nearest to the choice of the ma- 
$503). receive A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

00). 


SYLVIA: By EvALYN EMERSON. The Story of an 


ALBERT D. BLASHFIELD, CARLE J, BLENNER, J. WELLS 
CHAMPNEY, HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, LouISe Cox, 
JOSEPH DE Camp, JOHN ELLIOTT, C. ALLAN GILBERT, AL. 
BERT HERTER, HENRY HUTT, ALICE BARBER STEPHENS, A. 
B, WENZELL, 

The book itself is a charming and clever love story, 
readable and interesting from cover to cover. It is on 
Sale everywhere, and each volume contains full particu- 
lars and a slip on which the reader is to register his 
choice. The voting is very simple; it is a matter on 
which every one will naturally have an opinion; and the 
prize of $500.00 is worth guessing for. Order through 
the book stores or send $1.50 direct to the publishers. 


SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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cccd Story,” eays the 


Bookman. 


series of plain-spoken let- 
ters to girls about their Edu- 
cation, their Social Relations, 
and their Personal Conduct. 


WAmonz 
the new volumes are 


EDWIN BOOTH, EMERSON, 
LONGFELLOW, AGASSIZ, WHITTIER. 


Send for Special Circular. 


EACON 


THE ROAD TO 


RIDGEBY’S 


“A romance full of action, true 
pathos and genuine humor.” 


Chicago Tribune. 


TO GIRLS. 


By HELOISE E. HERSEY, head of 
Boston’s famous school for girls: 


“Of keen interest toevery girl y 


and to every mother of girls.” 
Very at tractively bound, cloth, 


1OGR APHIES 


“Contain exactly what every intelligen‘ 
American ought to kno about the lives 
of our great men,”’ says the BOSTt ON 
HERALD. “A monumental collection,’ 

rays R. H. Stoddard. T5c. each, 
SMALL, MAYNARD 


& COMPANY 
BOSTON 





NOTABLE FICTION. 
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aver, that Miss Linley was actually de- 
ccived by the protestations of the infamous 
Capt. Mathews to such an extent as to plan 
her elopement with him is a matter open 
to doubt, but we prefer to take the same 
romantic view of the situation as has been 
taken by Mr. Moore. At any rate, the fact 
remains that Richard Sheridan most hero- 
ically rescued her from the grasp of one of 
the most unscrupulous villains of his day, 
and, masquerading as brother and sister, 
the two young people pushed on to a con- 
vent at Lille, where Miss Linley sought to 
find rest and pence. 

This is the beginning, the foundation 
upon which Mr. Moore builds his story, and 
he has gabled it with all the pretty graces 
and touches of that artistic time. He has 
skillfully brought in Mrs. Abington to 
play her part of love and sacrifice in the 
tale, showing a softer, tenderer side to 
that lady’s character than we were wont to 
attribute to her. His men of fame do not 
merely figure as names in the book, but 
into the mouth of each he has put some 
characteristic phrase, words, or thoughts 
turned into some delicate shaft of wit or 
satire such as might have really issued 
from the lips of George Selwyn, Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley—that sprightly sister of Peg 
Woffington—and any of the other betles 
and dames of fashion. 

The book is one such as might be expect- 
ed to follow Mr. Moore's former work, 
“The Jessamy Bride,” and in its purity 
of purpose, sprightliness of style and deli- 
cacy of touch should appeal to a large 
number of readers. 


No Honor Among Thieves.* 


Three most accomplished rascals meet at 
the Hotel of the Three Desires in Singa- 
pore. This is a rendezvous for cutthroats. 
Gideon Hayle is a master scoundrel. That 
superb principle “ of honor among thieves "’ 
he entirely ignores. Codd and Kitwater 
haye come across the traces of a treasure 
in Burmah. There was a Frenchman who 
discovered it, and Codd and. Kitwater got 
rid of that Frenchman, atid presumably 
by foul means. Now begins the intricate 
and perplexing detective yarn. In the 
middle of a jungle the three find the treas- 
ure. It is a prime hoard. There are rubies, 
emeralds, sapphires, all uncut, but of phe- 
nomenal size. As the clever Gideon makes 
it out there are millions to be “ scooped." 
The three fill their pockets, merely sam- 
pling the lot, and then exhausted lay down 
Then Mr. Gideon certainly plays a 
mean trick on his comrades. He picks their 
pockets of the assorted gems and quits. 
He has a hard time getting clear of the 
jungle, but finally he reaches England, and 
around him in his belt there are the pre- 
cious stones worth a quarter of a million 
of pounds. 

But what happened to 
companions? Why, the Chinese caught 
them and tortured them. Codd had his 
tongue cut out, and as for Kitwater the 
Chinese gouged out his Now that 
spiendid detective Fairfax, who can in- 
variably sight a needle in a haystack, en- 
ters en scéne. The blind Kitwater and the 
mute Codd in England, and they em- 
ploy Fairtax to ferret out that exceedingly 
mean man Gideon. The detective finds his 
match in Gideon. The two are chasing one 
another through many chapters, London 
and Paris are ransacked, Gideon is an illu- 
sive person, and and goes he 
niece iNitwater joins in the 
is rounded at 


to rest. 


Gideon 


Hayle's 


eyes. 


are 


comes 
ol 


Gideon 


as 
pleases. A 
hunt. Finally 
Palermo 
The finale 
clatches hi 
locked 


below, 


up 
is this: The blind Kitwater 
victim Gideon and the two fall 
in each arms into the 
and—and necessarily, Fairfax mar- 
Margaret, Kitwater’s lovely niece. 
four or five people killed in 
and Mr. to 
having of 


other's sea 
ries 
fhere are only 
the story, 
lauded for 
man life. 


Guy be 


been 


Boothby 


is 


so sparing hu- 


The Writer's First Novel.’ 


we 
the 
the crudities 
young author, shows promise. 
d and local color suggest ac 
+ rather than imagination 
of the 
acceptable of th: 
ing epoch in our country’s history, 
ment West. The 
Jertaking of rendering in synopsi 
| of the performance, 
and result of Custer’s expedition and raid 
the author eff : 


dge of 


sterners,” 
writer's 


by Stewart Edward 
first novel, and, while 
enthusiasm and som¢ 
The 
tual ex- 
rien¢ And the 
standard 

m ver t most interest- 
the 


stupendous 


set- 


of the 


un- 
3, without 
eontinuity, cause, 


cts successfully. His knowl- 


Indian character and habits 


a rate and is most 


Indian 


or 


interesting re 
life generally 
depres melodramatic, Mr. 
strikes a medium and gives a large 
of prominence in his to their 
portraiture, 


ading. 


Descriptions of are 


either 


White 


sing 


story 
tic 

It is the discovery of valuable ores in the 
Biack Hills and the natural inrush of 
wealth seekers that form the warp of the 
tale and give-it its title. It is life at Cop- 
per Creek, after exciting Indian 
that is the woof. The patterns, 
out in relief, are the characters. 
The hero-villain is a half-breed Indian, 
whose character and characteristics, both 
Nationai individual, are convincingly 


episodes, 


standing 


and 


*mMY STRANGEST CASE. By Guy Boothby. 
8vo, Cloth. Decorated cover. Pp. 300. Ilus- 
trated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $150. 


“THE WESTERNERS. By Stewart Edward 
White. 12mo. Pp. viil.-344. New York: Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 


rings | 


/ 


times as set in the book } the author must feel is 





| horrors; 


delineated. It is his revenge for an im- 
agined insult that carries him through all 
the situations in the wook. It is not his 
wish to find revenge in dealing death, but 
‘in depriving his. insulters of what they 
most cherished. A desire, cruel and cal- 
culating, typical of his race. Everything 
seemed to connive for the assistance and 
execution of his plans. He is able to ruin 
one of these supposed insulters, who with- 
draws from the town amid much shooting 
and oratory. The child of another insulter 
falls into his hands, and evolving her char- 
acter in opposition to her Puritan instincts, 
a heritage from New England parents, be- 
comes his life purpose. He brings her, 
when nearing womanhoed, to the rough 
camp, where she is the only woman. 
Though no romantic idol, assures the au- 
thor, she becomes the comrade of the 
miners and a habitué of the Little Nugget, 
her supposed father’s, Lafond’s, saloon. 
“The Westerners"’ is full of motion and 
is typical of its time. When we balance 
each phase we must accept it as sincere 
and accurate. Though the expression and 
composition are not that of a finished or 
experienced writer, there are many quo- 
table sentences, and, best of all, a certain 
grasp and enthusiasm which the patron 
should distinguish, and which should be 
encouraging to its creator. 


By the Author “David Ha- 
rum," 


of 


“The Teller” is so slight a thing that 
we fancy its author would have depre- 
cated its publication. It is rather of the 
nature of a sketch intended for transfer- 
ence upon a larger canvas than of a fin- 
ished story. Its sole interest lies in the 
fact that it came from the hand which 
wrote ‘‘ David Harum.” 

The chief value of this little book lies in 
the letters describing the writing and the 
publication of that widely read novel, and 
in the statements from Mr. Westcott him- 
self which should put a decisive end to 
the always “ footless" search for ‘“ the 
original.”’ Mr. Westcott declares that 
* David Harum,” like every other lifelike 
character, is not a photograph, not even a 
composite one. An individual may furnish 
an outline, but it is the literary 
that the more accurately an author 
copies from life, the less lifelike are his 
creations. Imagination is the vital spark 
that must make the dry bones live. 

The letters from the unnamed publishers 
who rejected ‘* David Harum” show these 
gentlemen in an admirable HNght—consci- 
entious, painstaking, courteous, devoid of 
the vice of omniscience. That they made 
a mistake in not “enriching their ex- 
chequers " is very clear. Whether or not 
they were guilty of a literary error is at 
least not proved. However, since ‘‘ David 
Harum" has made a sad world smile, one 
should feel only gratitude to its author, 
with regret that, while he lived to have his 
book accepted and commended, he did not 
reap its golden rewards, nor the richer har- 
vest of public delight and approbation. The 
sketch of his life shows a character of sin- 
gular rectitude and unselfish beauty, a 
mind versatile and richly endowed, While 
the imperative demands of an irksome 
business held his literary faculty in check, 
from that business came at last the crea- 
tion by which its author will be remem- 
bered, that of the village banker, “ David 
Harum,” so it is an open question whether, 
after all, limitation is not often of the nat- 
ure of a mold into which otherwise dis- 
cursive talents are run, instead of a weight 
for their repression and crushing. 


paradox 


God Save the King.* 


When are told that Julia Marlowe's 
dramatic eye was immediately caught by 
the scenic and melodramatic possibilities 
of “ The Sword of the King,” and that she 
‘will produce it early in the season with due 
attention to historic accuracy in detail and 
appropriate indifference to expense, wé be- 
gin to see a reason for the being of 
Save the King.” 


we 


*“ God 
The heroines in both sto- 
ries are cut from the same cloth and made 
after the same fashion, the heroes develop 
from phenomenal children into phenomenal 
there is a difference of religious faith 
to be settled at the point of the sword, a 
King to be defended, and problems of love 
and adventure to be happily solved, 


so rapidly upon “ The 
(1900,) it not a 
*“*God Save the King” 


men 


Following 
the King,"’ matter for 
surprise that should 
move more heavily over a track which even 
beaten almost 
of the adventures 

The adventures 

Not intensity 
which 


Sword of 


is 


to 
dryness in spite with 
which it bristles. 
lack—what? 
in 
romance 


selves there are 

we sup full with 
there is no lack of 
improbable and picturesque; not the in- 
‘God Save the King” 
as essentially a love story as it is a story 
adventure, and these elements 
of interest has both atmosphere and color. 
Mr, MacDonald has achieved realism 
ip manner relating what given in 
résumé would ring familiarly in the ears of 
every boy lover of the dime novel. We feel 
that it is the story of his own life that 
Christopher and no other is telling in lan- 
guage whose individual words are as much 
a part and parcel of the times their 
phrasing is. 

Mr. MacDonald shows an unusual power 


two chapters 


not 
the 
terest of @ lover 


is 


of besides 


his of 


as. 


*THE TELLER. A Story by Edward Noyes 
Westeott, author of ** David Harum.’’ With 
the Letters of Edward Noyes Westcott. Bdit- 
ed by Margaret Westeott Muazey. And an 
Account of His Life. By Forbes Heermans. 
In one volume. Pp. 113. l12mo. Cloth. New 
York D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


*GOD SAVE THE KING. By Donald Mac- 
Donald, author of ** The Sword of the King.’’ 
In one volume. Pp, 354. 12mo. Cloth. New 
x55 1901. The Century Company. Price 
1,50, 


them- | 





of bringing alive into out midst past times, 


dramatic insight in. his use and treatment 


of the untold story of the Venner plot, and 


the same historical imagination we touched 
upon a little while ago in Charles’s rea- 
sons for refusing to spare even one of the 
conspirators. But neither dramatic insight 
nor dramatic incident can supply the place 
of dramatic interpretation; and in this— 
the interpretation of passion—Mr. MacDon- 
ald is lacking, as well as in the power of 
sustained and coherent narration, the in- 
terest of suspense, and the power to real- 
ize character. On the other hand, “ God 
Save the King” breathes the spirit of con- 
scientious and scholarly work, with here 
and there sentences of really fine writing— 
as in the description of Lydia Ashcroft’s 
first look upon her dead husband, and the 
whole tone of the book is sane and whole- 
some. 


Another Book on Rugs.* 


Development of heating apparatus for 
modern houses has done as much as any- 
thing else to enliven the market for Orien- 
tal rugs, because it has made carpets un- 
necessary and permits people to have hard- 
wood floors which are easily swept and yet 
can be made comfortable with rugs. The 
increased taste for color in rooms has 
helped the vogue for fine Oriental rugs, 
which are as yet unsurpassed by the work 
of Europeans and Americans. German and 
English factories imitate Oriental rugs 
with machinery, but a little acquaintance 
with the Oriental article is sufficient to 
cure any one of a desire to own them. Un- 


fortunately anitine dyes and machinery are | 
Hence ; 


making their way in the Orient also. 
the price has risen for the old Oriental rug 


which was made at a time when the cheap 


mineral dyes of commerce were unknown 
where the rugs were made. 


vegetable dyes. 
eolored rug will in 
sun and air, often 


time, if exposed 

become an exquisite 
affair of a dull rose color. The Orientals 
naturally have known this. So it was that 
before the taste for Oriental rugs grew in 


the West better prices could be obtained for . 


the finest old pieces in Persia or India than 
in France or England. 

The writer of this handbook attacks her 
subject in a workmanlike way, and while 


viving a good deal of information regarding | 
in | 


the people who still make good rugs 
Anatolia, Persia, and India, the methods of 
the dyes still used, does not 


work, and 


linger over the matter, but is content with | 


brief statements to the point. Twenty- 
four plates in color and black and white 
furnish the reader with specimens of many 
typical rugs, and there are six more plates 
trom photographs which exhibit the weav- 
ers and looms and other matters relating to 
the fabrication of .rugs and their trans- 
formation. 

After some mention of early weaving by 
Egyptians and others, the methods of 
Egyptians, Turks, and Persians are taken 
up, Hindus, Afghans, and Turkomans, 
then that of miscellaneous Oriental rugs. 
Among the rare pieces no longer made are 
the work of a traveled Pole who settled 
down in Warsaw, and the “ hunting" rugs 
of Persia, which have old hunting scenes 
depicted on them. 

But it is not alone the rugs of Central 
Asia, China, India, and Persia which are 
mentioned by Mrs. Holt; she has room to 
call attention to the Abnaki rugs designed 
by Mrs. Helen Albee at Pequaket, N. H.; 
the Sabatos, made under Mrs. Douglas 
Volk's orders in Lovell Centre, Me., and the 
Onteora rugs produced by Mrs, Candace 
Wheeler. She has not forgotten the efforts 
made in the same line at Berea College, 
Kentucky. Navajo and other Indian rugs 
figure in the colored plates. It is unfortu- 
nate that our Indian weavers ‘have been 
tempted to lay aside the old dyes and use 
mineral colors, owing to their convenience 
We see the extreme Occi- 
suffering from the same 
then, to William Mor- 
ris in London and the ladies above men- 
tioned in America for striving to over- 
come the invasion of poor dyes by produc- 
ing rugs colored with vegetable infusions 
warranted while changing under the effects 
of light and time to change in the direction 
of greater beauty of tone! 


and cheapness. 
Orient 
All honor, 


dent and 
trouble 


Buyers of rugs will find this a very use- 
ful book, since it covers a wide field very 
well, and may prevent them from making 
grave mistakes in the buying of rugs. Mrs. 
Holt has not tried to figure or describe the 
most marvelous pieces of rug weaving 
known to her, but has chosen fine examples 
of a sort that can be had; in orther words, 
her examples are not museum pieces. It 
cannot said that mis- 
takes, especially in the archaeology of rugs, 
where her figures and facts as to antiquity 
omewhat wild at times, and also with 
regard to symbols found on rugs, a little 
chapter that has nothing to commend it; 
but these are flaws it would be ungracious 
to point out in view of the success of the 
manual in meeting more important re- 
quirements. The book may be heartily 
commended for its text as well as for the 
colored illustrations. 


be she has escaped 


are § 


“The New Americans ”’ will stand as the 
title of Alfred Hodder’s novel, shortly to 
come from the press of the Macmillan ‘'om- 
pany, and not:‘‘ The Heirs of Yesterday,” 
as at first announced. The book deals 
with members of the new generation in the 
new America; with their energy, their 
confidence, and their audacity, while the 
plot turns on the conflict between the pur- 
poses and ideals of the old generation and 
of the new. 


*RUGS: Oecidental and Oriental, An- 
tique and Modern. A Handbook for 
Ready Reference. By Rosa Belle Holt. Chi- 
eago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1901. 
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does much to soften and enrich colors from ; 
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A [tultitude 
of Counsellors 


Being a Collection of Codes, Precepts, and 
Rules of Life from the wise of all Ages. 
Edited, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Ancient and Modern Knowledge 
of Good and Evil, by J. N. LARNED. 
Large crown 8vo, $2.09, net; postpad, 
$2.19. 


A singularly rich and varied collection of 
the maxims and condensed wisdom of 
sages of all times. It includes Egyptain, 
Greek, Roman, medieval, and modern 
aphorisms and proverbs, concise and pithy 
expressions of the world’s best judgment 
on the most important matters of human 
life and conduct. 


Footing It in Franconia 


By BRADFORD TORREY. 
net; postpaid, $).20. 

This is a record of happy days out of 
doors in New Hampshire mountains, Its 
humor and enthusiasm are delightful, and 
the style is charming. 


The Golden Arrow 


i eettietieetaeeaheel 
By RUTH HALL, author of ‘The 

Biack Gown,” ‘‘In the Brave Days of 

Old,’’ and “The Boys of Scrooby.’’ 

With a fron'ispiece. 12mo, $1.25, wt; 

postpaid, $1 40. 

A story of Roger Williams’s days, the 
he:o de‘ending Arne Hutchinson and res 
cuing her daagh er from Indians. It is 
ful o* historic ine dents and the zest of 
great events. 


Old Bailads in Prose 


16mo,$1.10 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph, D. 
With four Illustrations. 12mo, $1.10, 
net; postpaid, $1.20. 

Modern versions in admirable prose of 
ballads formerly sung by minstrels, — 
Willie Wallace, How Robin Hood Served 
the King, The King and the Miller of 
Mansfield, Earl Mar’s Daughter, The 
Queen's Champions, Patient Annie, and 
sixteen others. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 
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CUMSTANCE 


A Stirring New Novel 


By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


Author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne”’ 


Its Popularity is a Foregone Conclusion 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


This is a story of Philadelphia social life at the close of the Civil War. The 
clas hinape-anthe-aehieh: 66-00. adietinens>e; Wise: Ehinder. Crafty, cun- 
ning, avaricious, tiating, she plunges the little world of the book into the 


seventh sea of trou 
Intricate of plot, increasing in interest, the reader is fascinated from the first 


| by the schemes of this daring woman. 
SECOND. LARGE EDITION IN PRESS BEFORE PUBLICATION 


CIRCUMSTANCE has been pronounced by a prominent critic to be “a masterly 
book, one of the most living and important works of fiction written by any American.” 


{2mo, 495 pages, beautiful cloth binding, $1.50 
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BOOKS AND MEN. 


This edition will include his entire literary, 
political, and dramatic writings, only except- 
ing his ‘Life of Napoleon,” as well as 
essays, art criticisms, miscellaneous lect- 
ures, and prefaces, many of which are here 
first collected. The edition will be limited 
to 500 sets of twelve octavo volumes, to be 
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issued monthly, commencing with October, 


his former book, in London. Most of these 
books still continue to sell, some of them 
largely. Besides these, a dozen volumes 
of his own ‘writings have come out since 
his death, (large and small,) including a 
collection of his poems, and there are 
still manuscripts enough to fill half a 
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dozen more volumes—all written in the 
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particularly for those who, with Ruskin, be- 
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1 # largely bought up on speculation, the fact | phoreau have appeared in this country and A new novel by the authors of “The Pride of Jennico,’’ etc. Dramatic, thrilling; a 
z remains — eo a, oe it ——— - England, besides the funeral eulogy of him story of fashionable Parisian life. 
H procure copies o ne ‘* Paradise Lost”’ a » av > > “3 
| E the issue. price, but on the authority of Mr. vo Prime vane dee Pom: ag > sr vee 42mo, Cloth, 3 $2.50. 50. _Hlastrated. 
i Cobden Sanderson himself, it is said to be biography was written by Thoreau’s most (Tenth Thousand.) 
Ae equally true that the subscription lists for | intimate companion, Ellery Channing— 
; y og a entirely unannounced books are copyrighted by F. B. Sanborn in 1863, and THE VICTO RS. 
= also full. artl rinted in The Bosto ommon- 
= sate peng published as v4 Bes mate Robert Barr’s masterpiece. The greatest political novel written in years. 
} Dashing and eventful as a tale of knight errantry. It is so thoroughly modern as to 
J It has so long been the desire | 1871, and now out of print. The second | B itiize in its machinery the operation of a department j 
Li; , ms Boar ; was by the Scotchman, Alexander Japp ry peration a department store, the stealing of a railway 
Hazlitt’s of lovers of William Hazlitt’s “ 4 franchise, and the making of a Tammany Hall “ boss.’’ 
i Writings. fine prose to possess his writ- who called himself H. A. Page,” and oi a ‘ 5 
ings in collected form, that the — largely ~foes ie eee 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. Frontispiece by Clinedinst, 
Library Edition anne e y Messrs. J. oe. eee eee n Edinburgh an 
eT ieeceeta aaa key snares oe mse ic Boston in 1877. In 1882 appeared Mr. San- SECOND EDITION. 
tain of a warm welcome. “For acute pester - ersgrop haan eee, 28 ene 
i | criticism on Shakespeare and the Eliza- ee 6S * See ag nl tg Aad THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. 
” ' bethan drama, profound insight into the oe ee ee ES eee ee BY JOHN GRAHAfSI Me 
4 deepest pathos and passion of poetry, and a neal ee et This brilliant iti f 
t ready perception of the most delicate appveeneng bg ee re cig meee hs Uriitlant exposition SAA? 
: : - Letters of Thoreau,” connected by pages “YELLOW JOURNALISM” 
i F * Senge Se ee ee and age of memorial, and in 1896 a second and has met with instant success, and its fir$t edition was exhausted shortly after publication. 
» 5 y, Hazlitt has no peer.’ | popular life by Mr. Salt, published, like The second edition will be ready to-day. 
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Prof. Courthope’s Volume of Ox- 


ford Lectures.* 


HE University of Oxford has 
been well served by its pro- 


discharged practically the 
same functions as those of 
professors of English litera- 
ture in universities of later 
foundation. Among occupants of the chair 
during the nineteenth century the names of 
Keble, Doyle, Matthew Arnold, Shairp, and 
Palgrave are enough to give distinction to 





the post. The lectures collected in this | 


volume show that Prof. Courthope, who has 
recently been succeeded by Mr. A. C. Brad- 
ley, was well qualified to hold a place in 
this line. 

At a time when so much criticism is 
merely the ingenious phrase-making of 
clever journalists it is refreshing to find a 
writer on literary subjects who can draw 
upon adequate reserves of scholarship and 
erudition, There is here no parade of learn- 
ing, but every chapter gives evidence of 
the fact that Prof. Courthope did not at- 
tempt the réle of an expositor before he 


had prepared himself, by hard study and | 


wide reading, to make his work adequate 


on the side of knowledge. His style is lucid | 


and pleasing, without any endeavor after 
“ smartness.”’ 
telling comparison. For instance, he says 
that Walt Whitman's metre bears the same 
relation to the universal laws of expression 
as the doctrines of Mormonism to those of 
Catholic Christendom. Again, the metrical 
impressionism of Kipling is described as 
bearing the same relation to poetry as jour- 
nalism to literature. In spite of his thor- 
ough knowledge of the work of previous 


critics and his general conservatism of | 


tone, Prof. Courthope is by no means a 


subservient follower of other writers. He | 


thinks for himself, and does not hesitate 
to differ on occasion from such various 
authorities as Aristotle, Shelley, Words- 
worth, Macaulay, John Stuart Mill, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Leslie Stephen, Max Nordau, 
and Lord Rosebery! 

But it is his sanity of judgment that 
makes Prof. Courthope’s lectures especially 
valuable, and that should gain for them the 
careful attention of both students of liter- 
ature and professional critics. He sees 
through the fads and affectations of the 
prevailing fashion of the moment. With 
his wide knowledge of generat literary his- 
tory he is aware that some of them are not 
as novel as they look, and he can detect 
under their modern guise the exploded 
heresies of an earlier century. The much- 
abused virtue of ‘‘common sense” shows 
itself at its best in this volume. That term 
is often applied to a stupid blundering along 
in traditional paths or an equally stupid re- 
jection of new ideas, because they are un- 
familiar. Neither of these mistakes ls com- 
mitted by Prof. Courthope, who, on the 
contrary, balances with a judicial mind 
beth the ancient and the modern without 
bias or exaggeration. 

The inaugural lecture, on “ Liberty and 
Authority in Matters of Taste,”’ strikes the 
keynote of the book. As against those who 
plead that In the sphere of art and taste 
there can be no established law to limit the 
operations of the individual craftsman, and 
who rely upon the proverbial philosophy 
that De gustibus non est disputandum, Prof. 
Courthope contends that even in such mat- 
ters there is such a thing as the authority 
of society. He then shows that, as a tri- 
bunal, neither an Academy of the French 
type, nor the céterie, nor public opinion can 
be accepted as satisfactory. The true stand- 
ard is to be found in the example of the 
great artists, not because they are arbitrary 
dictators, but partly because the test of 
time has proved the reality of their excel- 
lence and partly because they are represen- 
tative. 


I take all great poetry to be not so much 
what Plato thought it, the utterance of in- 
dividual genius, half inspired, half insane, 
as the enduring voice of the soul and con- 
science of man tte | in soelety. The great 

oets and orators of Greece and Rome are 
Justly accepted as our masters in eloquence 

ecause their works’ present in an ideal 
form lasting records of the thoughts and 
emotions which the human heart experi- 
aaoee in the various vicissitudes of active 
e. 


Consequently, the first principle to which 
the werk of the literary artist must con- 
ferm is the law of the universal, which puts 
out of court all exaggerated individualism 
or eccentricity. Next comes the law of na- 
tional character, the social instinct whieh 
compels the artist unconsciously to individ- 
ualize his idea of the universal in the light 
of the race tendencies, the methods of edu- 
cation, and the political history and char- 
acter of the nation to which he belongs. 

Prof. Courthope’s exposition and illustra- 
tion of his critical prineiples oetupy the 
greater part of the volume. The first sec- 
tion, “ Life in Poetry,” includes chapters on 
Poetical Conception, Poetical Expression, 
Poetical Decadence, and Poetry and the 
People. The second section, “Law in 
Taste,’ discusses Aristotle as a critic, and 
proceeds to deal with the tdea of law in 


French, German, and English poetry, with 


more detailed criticism of Chaucer, Milton, 
Pope, Byron, and Tennyson, A concluding 
chapter contains the author's final thrust 
at the doctrine of laissez faire. 

It is surprising to find how many topics 
of living interest are discussed in the course 
of this exposition. The preacher does not 
wander from his text, but he nevertheless 





*LIFE IN POBTRY: LAW IN TASTE. 
Two Series of Lectures Delivered in Oxford, 
ae Ag mt John Courthope, C. B. 


‘& Co. 
New York: The Maciniiian . 


fessors of poetry, who have | 


Occasionally he makes a | 


POETRY AND TASTE. brings within his scope almost every liter- 


| ary subject that divides opinion to-day. In 


this respect Prof. Courthope’s lectures are | 


{much more “actual’’ than might be ex- 
pected from a summary of their contents 
For instance, they deal incidentally with 
the effect of a decay of political liberty 
upon literary criticism; the tendency of 
;} much modern poetry to a kind of transcen 
dental monasticism; the imitation by poet- 
ry of the methods of journalism; the anal 
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egy between the task of the modern states- | 


man and that of the modern poet; the Sw 
burniah stress upon words rathér than 


ideas; the connection between poetry and 


oratory; Max Nordau's “ Degeneration 
| the mistaken attempt of each of the arts 
to borrow some principle from the others; 


the relation of culture to good breeding 
(with a tremendous drubbing of Matthew 
Arnold for the bad taste of his reference to 
Mrs. Lincoln;) the number of right way 
“of constructing tribal lays"; the errors 
due to the pursuit of novelty; the differ- 
ence between artistic imitation and the 
copying of exact appearances; the place of 
| the philosopher in art criticism; the com- 
bination of the styles of Bunyan and Zola 
in that of Hall Caine; the probable influ- 
ence of the German Empire upon German 
poetry: the relation of popularity to great- 
ness; the effect of advancing civilization 
upon poetry; and the importance of moral 


| considerations in questions of art. 
A book of this kind has the great merit 
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recluse poet into touch with the realities | to obliterate théir footsteps “ lest some one 












of the world about him. Plunging into the 
civic conflict equipped with his admirable 
| artistic sense of order and proportion, j 
strong perception of actuality enabled 1 
to give back an image of the war of life in 
in ideal form. The product of this stripe cf 
contraries was ‘ Paradise Lost 
If a second edition of these lecture 
should be published, it may be worth not 
| ing that a quotation from Lessing on Page 
192 appears also on Page 25 1 that a 
identical paseage from Dante occurs, in 
different renderings, on Pages 107 and 171 
— 
On the Nile in a House Boat.* 
The charming and appropriate in color 
and design have been struck in the bind- 
ing of ‘Our House Boat on the Nile,’ and 
the illustrations are artistic in their sim- 
plicity, repose, and auality of space com- 


that it sets its readers thinking, almost at | 


the chapter on Milton. Prof. Courthope is 
saying that if Milton, as at one time seemed 
| probable, had been sacrificed to the resent- 
| ments of the Restoration, the world, while 
| deploring the loss of a charming lyric poet, 
would have had no suspicion that there had 
perished tn that imagination an epic poem 
of the same class as the Iliad and the Di- 
vine Comedy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} passages we may quote the following, from 
| 
} 
} 


' 
| 
! 
| The long fallow period, apparently so bar- 
| ren in poetical inspiration, devoted wholly 
} to controversy, pamphleteering, and poli- 
—_ was in reality needed to bring the 
fanciful and abstract imagination of the 









































The New 





Sonnets and Poems. 


set contains 6,509 pages. 


A Complete 









GENTLEMEN: Please send Ve 
me on approval prepaid, a 
set of the New Internation 
al Shakespeare in half 
leather with Index and Method 
of Study. If satisfactory I agree to 
pay $1 within 5 days and $1 per 
month thereafter for 21 months; if 
not satisfactory I agree to return them 
within 5 days. 


i 
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every page. As one of its many suggestive | 









edition of Shike pire ever 


being in itself a complete Shaxespeurean library. 
the best now, while you can get i: at half price and on easy terms ? 


International Edition, 


This edition is the ideal one for those who would 
read the great Poet with pleasure and understanding. 
Every obso'ete word and every obscure passage is fully 
explained. The International Edition reproduces the 
famous Cambridge text, which his been for forty 
years the standard text of Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s 
Works are given absclutely complete, including the 
There are 13 handsome volumes, 
bound in half-leather or fiae cloth, The volumes are 
8x 5% inches in size, and 144 inches thick. The entire 


Shakespearean Library, 


Each play is preceded by Critical Pretaces and Criti- 
cal Commeats drawn from the works of great Shake- 
spearean scholars. Following each play are Glossaries, 
and Critical and Explanatory Notes. There are over 
200 ifustrations, rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s times, 
photogravures and full-page chromatic plates in color. 
The life of Shakespeare contains the facts actually 
kaewn about him, written by Dr. Israel Gollancz- 
There are alsoc ritical and literary biographies by 
Leslie Stephen and Walter Bazehot. A set of this 


¢dition is a complete Shakespearean Library. 


Half Price Before Pub 


The coupon below, if cut out and mailed to us promptly, will secure a set of the first edition at half the regular price, 
To secure a large number of orders teftore publication we will make unusual concessions to advance subscribers 
The first thousand sets will be sold for $18.00 in cloth and $22.00 in half leather binding, and 
you may pay at thesrate of $1.00 a month. 
to order at once, for the price will be advanced as soon as this’ Before’ Publication” sale is over. 
We send the books to you without cost or obligation on your part, and you do not buy until you see 
them. If they are not satisfactory, they may be returned at our expense. 
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SOE TH AVE. < 
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In ordering cloth, changs 21 mos. to 17 mos. N.Y.T.--10-12. 





position Both cover and illustrations fill 
us with pleasant, anticipative thrills of the 
intimate intercourse under romantic and 
stimulating conditions to which the title 
invites us; but at the end of a leisurely 
and conscientious reading from cover to 
cover we frankly confess that the book has 
for us neither emotional nor intellectual 
pleasure. 

And Mrs 


to beguile and enchant The dahabeah is 


Bacon has such opportunities 


becoming a thing of the romantie past, 
and this voyage lies between the first and 
second cataracts. There are days at Abou 
Simbel and Kasrn Ibrim, and other days at 
Philae and Kalabshy, and wonders of line 
and color, and the silence and appeal of 
the Great Desert. 

The book opens with a detailed account 
of hiring a dahabe4&h and getting it off 
after it is hired, and gives generous space 


to the life on board and the characteristics 


of the crew and of the natives along the | 


banks of the Nile. We learn that the wo- 
men wear their hair in multitudinous plaits 
fastened at the end with dabs of clay, 


; and that however lightly clad they always 


wear a long veil or skirt trailing behind 


*OUR HOUSE BOAT ON THE NILE. 
By Lee Bacon. With illustrations from water 
colors by Henry Bacon. Pp. 286. Svo. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1901. $1.75. 











































published. In the extent 


Each subscriber will receive free, a comple'e Topical Index, handsomely bound, 

als> a Method of Study, arranged for students, with selected lists of questions on ¢aca 
play. The Index is practically a Shakespeare Concordance, such as sells for $6.00 everywhere. No 

“yy, other full and complete method of study for-all the Plays could bebought for less than $4.00. 


Remember that you may judge this splendid edition of Shake- 
z 7k > to tL home without costing 


os ycu may return it at ofr expense. 
is an exceptional offer, and it will be necessary 
y. nm Pages sent on receipt of postal. 


The University Society, 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


speare for yourself by ha 
a cent. SW pow-ae ta 
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The Best Shakespeare 


A New Ed:tion, Printed from New Plates and containing New Illustrations. 


| E are just completing a new edition of Shakespeare that is so far superior in every essential respect to 
every other e ion with waich we are acquainted that we b:lieve we are justified in calling it the best 

of its information concerning Shake- 
speare and his Plays, it is, in fact,a Shik 2s)zar.an encyclopedia. However, youmty judge of this matter for your- 
self, for tie coupon in the lower left-hand corner wil! bring you a set for examination without cost to you. 
You cannot afford to bz izaorant of Shikssp:ar:’s Works, or to poss:ss a poor edition. 
spear:—the kest and most accurate edition—shou'd be the corner-stone of your library. 
best Shakespzare for what you would have to pay for a poor one, and the best edition has the advantage of 
You will bay a good Shaxespsare some time, so why no: buy 
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hould fall in love with the impressions 
of their feet, which are remarkab!ly small, 
nd t ent evil spirits from tracking 
hem h 

Mr Bacon also tells 1 how to sail 
I 1 we Ly a dahabeth, and to manage 
the crew, even during the Ramadan, and 
much be les of historic and current in- 
erest I is no lack of dates and au- 

t ind there are copious extracts 
r ily newspapers dealing with 
t record and future possibilities of 
the gold and emerald n s of Nubia; but 
the book is without literary quality—that 
feeling for the emotional and phrasal val- 
ues and relations of words which even 
when it fails to give finish and distinction 
at least saves from st pitfalls as the 
following description Kkasrn Ibrim: 
‘Wonderful rock! Between 200 and 300 
feet out of the water it rises, quite the 
most stunning natural formation we have 
seen since leaving the vall ft the tombs 
of the Kings, Biban-el-Muluk 
ET 

During the coming year The Century 
Magazine will print two series of papers on 


the general subject of the West—* The Od 
and the New West;” the first Series, writ- 
ten by Emerson Hough, author of “he 
Story of the Cowboy,” and illustrated by 
Frederic Remington, will describe the 
movement down the waters, or the flatboat 


| days: the movement up the waters, or the 


eurly steamboat days, and the great trans- 
continental emigrations. The second series, 
which will be contributed by Ray Stannard 
Baker, will cover ‘“‘ The Great Southwest, 
“The Desert,” “The Tragedy of the 
Range,” “ Irrigation,’ &c. 
A Richter Anecdote. 
From The London Globe 

It is not always the great conductor that 
shines as a composer, though unfortunately 
he often labors under the delusion that such 
is the case. On one occasion Hans Richter 
was present at a concert given by a brother 
compcser, at which the latter performed a 
long and not particularly interesting work 
of his own. When the composition came to 
an ené Richter expressed his criticism ina 
very few words. ‘“ Well,” he said, I too 
haf written compositions to make a pile so 
high,” raising his hand three feet from the 


ground. ‘“ But I haf burned them! 
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You can buy the 
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THE POLITE DIME : NOVEL. 


The dime novel, after years of struggle, 
has at last gotten into good society. 
Slowly he has worked his way up from 
the slums, through the intermediate 
grades, and now rejoices in handsome 
clothes, good manners, a home up town, 
and frequent Summer excursions to the | 
mountains or the seashore. A generation 
ago his home was the Bowery, and his 
friends the unregenerate, cigar-stump- | 
smoking street boy and the grocery 
clerk. He wore cheap clothes of yellow 





4 and scarlet paper and fine print, and his | 

a language was shocking. Manners he had 
¢ none. Slowly he has learned to use good 
English, to be less loud in dress, and to 


seek friends among the less Ee | 


classes. He was diligent and regardless 


of snubs. 


And now he is polite to the extreme, | fame is 


with a wide range of conversation, irre- 
proachably dressed, in large, clear print, 
good paper, and tasteful covers of buck- 
ram! His English is the best, and he 
disports himself in a Pullman car and 
lounges carclessly on the piazzas of best 
Summer hotels and in the boudoirs of 
elegant villas. He patronizes the best 
steamer lines when he goes abroad, and 
1 the days of his bourgéoise past he ap- 
parently has entirely forgotten. 
Shall we allude to his friend Dead- 
4 Shot Dick, the Terror of Bloody Gulch? 
Shall we discuss those rough days when 
y the stage coaches were held up by his 
pals and when he captured, single-hand- 
ed, the fierce redskin in the midst of his 
warriors’ We may, but we will not. 


Those vulgar exploits are best forgotten, 


and cowboys and buckskin-clad heroines 


TAY mare res 


of his cruder years. 

The dime novel of to-day is nothing if 
not elegant. He is still breathlessly en- 
tertaining of speech and full of swing 
and dash, but he talks of Colonial gentle- 


| men wooing white-kerchiefed maids in | 





together with the sleuths and ranchmen | 


tertons, the ‘epoliaaiiatle Steeles, the 
improvident and uncomfortable Go!d- 
smiths. The novelist of not long ago was 
fond of drawing the picture of the poet in 
his garret, and even to this day the deal- 
in pork or trousers labors under the 
delusion that any man who writes 
rhymes does not get enough to eat, 

But the world has changed all that. 
Authorship as a business is in these 
days thriving. It pays to be an author, 
especially a gvod one. Even @ minor 
one, however, can make a living out. of 
the trade of letters. Of course, the chief 
reason for this is the immense increase 
in the reading popu'ation brought about 
by methods of popular education. And 
again thé diminution of the cost of mak- 
ing books, owing to the vast improve- 
ments in modern machinery, cause pub- 
lishers to be far more enterprising than 
it would have been wise for them to be 
in the older days even in proportion to 
the size of the public to which they ap- 
pealed. 

But the author of to-day does not rely 
upon the sale of his works in book form 
alone. The popular novel of the time is 
in most cases first printed as a serial, 
and authors of repute receive from the 
magazines prices which would make the 
dealer in pork or trousers stare. The se- 
rial rights of a good novel are a very 
pretty piece of property in these times, 
and the disposal of them is in itself.the 
producer of a reward far beyond the 
wildest dreams of the unfortunate au- 
thors of earlier days. It may interest 
some readers to learn that authors whose 
much smaller than that of the 
Kiplings or Stevensons have been known 
to receive $25 a page (1,000 words) for 
their work. Mr. Kipling has been paid as 
mué¢h as ten times that figure. 
| Book royalties are often arranged on a 
| sliding scale, so that after the sale of a 
| certain number of copies the percentage 
paid to the author increases. Ordinary 
novels sell well up into the thousands in 
these davs, while «xtraordinary ones sell 
by the hundreds of thousands. As the 
author never gets less than 10 cents a 
copy, it is easy to see that he is paid for 
his work. In addition to the work which 
| goes to make the book, every profes- 


sional author now has other sources of 





income. He writes occasional magazine 
| articles, reviews the books of others, and 
| sometimes contributes to newspapers. 
There is a certain amount of justice in 
applying. the pecuniary standard to a 
| producing workman, It is perhaps true 
| that the actual value of a capitalist can- 
| not be measured by his possessions, nor 
that of a literary or artistic creator by 
his earnings. But the distinction be- 


! tween the old conditions of vagabondage 





the face of angry, Loyalist fathers and 
arrogant British officers. He discusses 
French cavaliers in velvets and ruffles, 
fighting irregular campaigns under the 
Cardinal or roystering Spanish pirates, 
who loot and plunder with all the say- 
agery of the Greaser and the train rob- 
ber, but with a saving grace of pictur- 
esqueness and the “ historical’ touch! 
The dime novel is, after all, the dime 
novel, sensational to the core, unthink- 
ing, unreasoning, and unprofitable, but, 
bless you! he would never allow you to 
call him by his old name. He has been 
aceepted by the up-town publishers and 
introduced by them into society which 
would scorn him under any less eupho- 
nious name than the historical or the 
Colonial novel. He has worked hard and 
won his way step by step, and now that 
he is at last “ polite,’ well dressed, and 
wealthy, he thinks that bygones should 
be bygones. And, in this democratic 
country, why should he not be awarded 
praise for his energy and push, even if 
those who have accepted him and taken 
him so unreservedly into their hearts 
cannot be similarly congratulated’? ‘Tis 


a strange world we live in, 





THE LABORER’S HIRE, 


The retirement of the Rey Cyrus | 


Townsend Brady from the active pursuit 
of his sacred calling to follow the pro- 
fession of authorship (Mr, Brady's new 
story, “The Quiberon Touch,” is just 


coming from the press) suggests a pass- 










ing comment on the conditions which 


have enabled him to do this. One hus 


literary history to find himself in the old 


field of poverty and want. Every stu- 


starving geniuses, the short-lived Chat- 





FEN types — 
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not to go very far’“back in the paths of 


oe. ~s ee re * mo . _ 


and those of competency enjoyed by the 
authors of to-day means something more 
than an enlargement of the fie'd of sale. 
It means also the increase of the valua- 
tion set by the public upon the product 
| of the literary worker. This is one of the 
most encouraging signs of these times to 
those who believe in the practical impor- 


tance of culture. 





|} CONCERNING NATURE, 


| During the past dozen years there has 
been a marked activity in the prqeduction 
| of what are known as “ Nature books.” 
That the term is too comprehensive to 
be definite is obvious. That a certain 





vagueness is consistent with the state 
| of mind in which such books are some- 
| times written and more often read is 
| probably the feeling of most sane crit- 
ics who have had to deal with them. 
And yet there are some of them of ex- 
cellent purpose skillfully carried out, 
which deserve well of the critic and of 


the public. It is, therefore, the greater 
pity that their merits are obscured by so 


many others of what we shall venture to 


call the sentimental type. 
Nature, so far as it is open to the ob- 





servation of men, may be either studied 
or simply enjoyed; for a rather small 
proportion of persons it may be both. 


The real study of nature, however. de- 
lightful to those gifted for it, is at all 
times an exacting and difficult process, 
if it is to lead to any real knowledge. It 
requires patience, industry, minute at- 
tention, and above all, that talent for 
keeping the mind open and holding theo- 
ries subject to change as evidence may 
demand, which is the rarest, as it is 


among the most precious, accorded to 


dent of letters knows the histories of the | man. ‘Those capable of this are the corps 


| 
' dite, in any generation, of the great 


poe eas a Aenrer ems —s 
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army more or tess devoted-to the same | fiction has this distinction, that, it is.not 
line of study. It follows that the body | historical, but contemporary. It is meant 
of observers cannot’ hope to attain the | to give the reader an Insight into a huge 
highest standard, but it does not follow | contemporary phenomenon which ought 
that they cannot keep that standard in | to be interesting to Him, and, if he be an 
mind and pursue it to the best of their | Englishman, ought to be important to 
ability. Most of the books relating to/ him. We mean, of course, Kipling’s 
the study of nature which have been in- | “ Kim.” 
troduced in the schools, in consequence 








In more than one of those short sto- 
of the strong movement of the past | ries which are the delight of readers and 


twenty ‘years, have, on the whole, been | tne despair of writers, Mr. Kipling: has 


as good as could have been expected,| petrayed that it was his ambition:to tell, 


and the character of them has pretty | so that his readers might share with 


steadily improved. Those used in the | him the knowledge, what he knew about 
higher sehools, and especially in the | fnqjig « To Be Filed for Reference” is 
one of the tales in which this ambition 
appears. ‘ This man sate down to write 
a book to tell the world what the world 
had all his life been telling him.” That 

| 

| 


is Samuel Johnson's remark, and he 


teaching of teachers, have shown much 
progress. Despite some almost unavoid- 
able exceptions, the general work of the 
study of nature which has been so ar- 
dently carried on, has been well done, 
and has been fruitful and useful. The 
room for most improvement is to be 


meant it as a slur. But, in fact, it is the 


best that any man can do. 


found in the se-called “lower” classes; ae 
. To reduce the enormous miscellany of 

but that is simply another instance of i ti i } i 1 
ubservations made, since his childhood, 

the topsy-turvy system which prevails er = ; 
, 1y the most observant Englishm r- 

so sadly in all our teaching and gives to , h i ghana 
laps, that ever was born in India, though 

the early years which are the most fer- Thack ‘ , . - 
lacKeray was born there, too; at all 
tile and can be made the most profitable - t , 
j events, by the most observant English- 

the least attention and the poorest serv- sa 
a man who was ever brought up in India, 
and lived to make record of his observa- 

When we turn from the study of nat- 


ure and the books that deal with it to 


tions, to tell England, and imcidentally 


the rest of the world, what India had all 


those books that are intended mainly for | pjs life been teiling him—no less is the 


those who enjoy nature, the survey is huge scope of “ Kim.” And to tell it all 
ge : i” Z 

c A agree le re ‘ee . >) , 

not so agreeable. Here we encounter in | in the vay of detached observation, in 


great number what we hav 4 > , 
e have termed the } the way of a gazetteer, that would have 


sentime rriters 
imental writers. heen to condemn it to swift eblivion 


Sentimentality is 


one form of vanity. It is, perhaps, the ‘ 
| But to a man of genius, much medi- 


tating upon how to do it, there has, it 
appears, presented itself a thread of 


most repulsive form of that very com- 


mon failing. The sentimental lover of 


nature is much more occupied with the x ; 4 
plausible narrative, which in itself is in 


beauty and fineness of. his or her own : 
the nature of * information,” upon which 


sensations, real or imceginary, and with . nae P 
the rest of the information can be strung, 


the fact that they are his, 6F hers, than . 

a nucleus of art upon which the realism 

with nature itself. It may surprise and , 

: may crystallize. That is what the person 

offend some of our readers if we suggest ‘ 

; who aroused Mr. Kipling’s wrath by pre- 

that one of the chief Sinners in this re- |... e 

tending to psychologize him might call 

gard, and one whose great name has ‘ "s 

, the ken of ‘Kim.’ It is a huge, multi- 

made him a most mischievous exemplar, | tatlous Voc t of ' 
¢ ous document of moder dis ¢ 

was John Miltom Of nature as it is or a 


: 4 scarcely more than it must be a docu- 
as it is conceived by a truly sensitive ‘ ies 
‘ - | ment of British India, that the teller of 
mind he had but a dim and twisted no- P 
s the same story in detail has undertaken 
tion. Of nature, for instance, as Shake- 


P ' ‘1 to tell us in “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
speare saw and felt it, with its myriad 
and the like. One conclusion at least 

delicate or strong suggestions, and its . 
agi must be drawn from the great attempt, 
intimate correspondence to the moods of , 
: ; and that is that the employment of fic- 

the mind, he had no notion at all. He 





tion in such a case is not only excusable 

is to be pardoned, however, because he 
but necessary. 

saw nature through the eyes of the clas- 

sics, and used it for the scenic effect a ee aes 


COUNTY LIBRARIES. 


and the ‘“ business"’ of his intellectual 


drama, and did this with the skill of a 

highly gifted and trained scholarship. At the seventh annual meeting of the 
But it remains true that there was ped- | Ohi Library Association in Sandusky 
antry and vanity in nearly all his refer- from Oct. 1 to 4, the sessions being held in 


ences to nature, and that his vices are | the beautiful new Carnegie Library recent- 


responsible for much that is offensive in ly completed in that city, a notable featur 


i il aaa of the attendance was the fact that nearly 
g. : 
one-fourth of those present were library 


The most distasteful trait of the senti- | Trustees; but the most important outcome 


mental schook is the assumption that a | Was a plan looking toward the extension of 


strong, or strongly professed, love of the county library plan throughout that 
nature is in itself a sort of title of lit- State. The public libraries of Cincinnati 
and Van Wert are already being rate 
erary nobility. Its possessors are a class ; = , ErOaGy Dene Cperanen 


x ’ successfully as county libraries, sending 
apart. They are not easily to be under- : _ 
| beoks out to stations in the various country 
stood by common people. What seem to | listrict 
ais cls. 
s d s scure ¢£ » ideas "¢. 
most of us obscure and muddled ideas Fifty years ago Ohio was sending collec- 


and emotions are to themselves the proof | tions of books from the Ohio School Libra- 

of esoteric quality. They sit in their | ry inte every school district in the State. 
. 

own corntr, thrusting their thumbs into | The system of administration of these 





their private pie, and crying aloud wit 
‘What a great | propriations for their maintenance ceased 


libraries was faulty, however; then the ap- 
each newly found plum, 


Notbing could be further | 404 the books were scattered, some forming 
the nucleus of the public and school libra- 





boy am I!” 


from the attitude of the true lover of 
true nature, who lives‘on: terms of real ries in different towns, and not a few find- 
intimacy with her, than this. If any of sed een, eves: ie SGN eee 
™ Even here, however, these good old books 
our readers desire-a test as to what is | wor, performing a mission, and many a 


real and what is sentimental in the pro- | man of whom Ohio is less proud looks 


fession of love for and joy in nature, let back upon the reading of some masterpiece 


him make himself familiar with the | of history or literature rescued from some 
poetry of Shakespeare and the prose of | obscure hiding place and bearing on its 
Stevenson on the subject, and it will not | Cover the stamp “ Ohio School Library,” as 


be easy to deceive him the stimulus which first roused his ambi- 
. tien to know, to be, and to do that which 





was worth the while 


During the last two decades great prog- 


“DOCUMENTARY” FIC- 
TION, 


The question of historical fiction has 


ress has been made in the administration of 
libraries, in their organization and growth 
in the cities and towns of the State, and in 
S toe traveling libraries which have already 
heen tremendously thrashed over in these = 
4 ; gone to many a grange and school district; 
as 2 ery aly “re ice m M 

last months. Very likely there is noth the time is now ripe to carry the bless- 
ing new left to say about it. Shake-| ing of good books once more into every 


speare justified his essays in it, as Car- | country district, and this time to stay. 


lyle has suggested, when Marlborough A Committee on Legislation has drafted a 


said that “he knew no English history | bill to be presented to the Legislature, 


except what he had got out of Shake- | in which provision is made for opening 
} > c ibrar Vy *« Se% 
speare’s Pplays.”” And the ordinarily well- | ¥? thé public library in any county seat 
bs reside f the county, « . 
read man, if he were put on the stand, taal) resiiants of the: county — a 
establishment and maintenance of a libra- 


would have to own that he owed more : 
ry in any county seat where none already 


to Walter Scott than to any of the pro- exists The bill also provides for the em- 


fessed historians for a real “ view of | ployment of a specialist as a library organ- 


modern European history. izer, to be appointed by the State Library 








The latest example of “ documentary " { Commission, 
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—PONDON, Oct. Dr. Birk- 


beck. Hill is preparing a new | 


Johnson's 
which 
in 


edition of Dr. 
‘ Lives of the Poets,” 
will be published early 
102. 

* * 

* 


Keean Paul is soon to publish a study 


of “ The Lives of the Popes in the Early | 
by the Rev. Horace Mann. | 


Middle Ages,” 
This work, it 
material. 


is said, will contain much 


new 
s,* 

Bernard Holland, a gentleman who has 
had Jarge experience in Colonial affairs, 
is the author of a work on “ The Consti- 
tutional Relations of the Self-Governing 
Portions of the Empire,” which Arnold 

ill soon bring out. 


Prof. Sampson of Indiana University 
is here collecting material for a history of 
the development of the structure of Eng- 
lish drama 

*,° 

The Constables announce a selection of 
old authors and essayists on gardening, 
a work which will be edited by 
Mosley. 

s,° 

Mr. Churton Collins, the well-known 
biographer and editor of various poetical 
works, will edit the “ Plays and Poems 
of Robert Greene,"’ for the 
Press Series of Flizabethan Dramatists. 
It is doubtful if Mr. Collins will be able 
to improve much on his work done three 
years ago on the same subject. Greene 


was one of the minor Elizabethans who, | 


since the Dyce edition of his work, is- 


sued in 1831, has been rarely republished 


in extenso, although Dr. Grosart’s work, | 


published in 184, contained some read- 


able selections. 
*,° 

There talk here 
lately about introducing American meth- 
ods in book publication, although it is 
generally admitted by publishers like 
Messrs. Murray and Heinemann that 
the American mode of advertising books 
would disgust many English novel buy- 
ers. 


has been considerable 


be noted in the announcement of Hod- 
der & Stoughton that they will hereafter 
publish the price book 


title page. 


of each on its 


*,° 
Mr. John Morley is still hard at work 
on his life of Gladstone, which may pos- 
sibly appear next Spring, although it is 
mage probable that it will not see light 
until the following Autumn. 
o.° 
Netherland Edwards's forthcoming bi- 
ography of Sir Willlam White will con- 
tain much comparatively 
matic history, particularly in regard to 
the Porte, for Sir William was at one 
time Ambassador in Constantinople. 


*.* 
© 


recent diplo- 


The widow of Sir Courtenay Boyle is 
continuing the memoirs of her late hus- 
band's aunt, Mary Boyle, which he left 
unfinished. Mary Boyle was an at- 
tractive figure in English society half 
a century ago, and she died leaving an 
unpublished autobiography which, it is 
supposed, will be more or less incorpor- 
ated in the forthcoming work. 


The Right Hon. Lord Ronald Suther- 
land-Gower, whose volume, “My Rem- 
iniscences,”’ published some years ago, 
created favorable comment and gentle 
criticism, has nearly ready for the press 
another volume of personal reminis- 
cences. He will be recalled as the au- 
thor of “A Life of Joan of Arc,” “ Staf- 
ford House Letters,” and “The Last 
Days of Marie Antoinette.” Besides be- 
ing a writer of considerable culture, he 
has also produced several sculptures, the 
most notable among them being ‘‘ Marie 
Antoinette on Her Way to Execution.” 

°,* 

Another new poem by Rudyard Kip- 
ling will be published to-morrow. He 
also has nearly ready a story on the 
South African war. 

*,° 

Sir George Gabriel Stokes, the well- 
known physicist and professor of math- 
ematics, is collecting his various essays 


and papers for publication in book form, 


His more important contributions have 
been on the theory of light. 
°° > 
James Adderney, author of “ Stephen 
Remarx,” is about to publish a “ Life of 
St. Vincent de Paul.” 
*,° 
In the Bettersworth Book, announced 
for publication this month, George 


Bourne faithfully sets down in the form 
of conversations an old Surrey peasant’s 


opinions and methods of thought. 


‘ *,* 


Tolstol's son, also named Leo, com- 
plains of the practice of publishers in 
Germany and other countries of issuing 
translations of his works as those of his 
father. 


A writer signing himself “ Myops” has 


Edith | 


Clarendon | 


A sign of the times, however, may ; 


. ’ 
W YORK, 
been harshly criticising. in Notes and 
Queries Canon Ainger’s hitherto unas- 
sailed editine of Charles Lamb's Works. 
He calls the Canuu wvong-headed and in 
accurate, and says that he has no exact 
knowledge of either Coleridge, Southey, 
or Wordsworth. Besides ‘ Lamb’s Col- 
| lected Works,” edited by Canon Ainger, 
this author has also produced a well- 
known and * Memoir of 
Charles Lamb.” 


scholarly 
*,° 
Paul and Victor Margueritte have just 
published in Paris Braves 
a series presenting striking pictures and 
{narratives of the Franco-Prussian war 
‘The Disaster" and “A Romance 
the Franco-Prussian War” by these au- 
thors have already been introduced 
through translation to the American 
| public by D. Appleton & Co. ke. A. D. 


* Les 


A New and Notable Poet." 


of 


deserves 


the author 
Poems,” 


Herbert Trench, 
Wed and Other 
| widely known among lovers of 
this country. He has already 
| voice heard in Britain, and the * 
| indolent reviewers ' his 
* full-throated 
| of a real singer is 
Trench is indeed a 
|} of the high 
|} With a loftiness 


to be 


poetry in 
made 
chorus «f 
sings 
To 
a joyous task, 
new in 
priests of letters. 
of utterance, a 
imagination, a depth of intellectual mas. 


praises 
the pral 
Mr 
the choir 
He si 

flaming 


ease."’ sing 
ind 


voice 


ery 
Ss) rare in these times as to make all the 
effect new gospel. As E 
| English admirers has well said, 
metre and scholarly 
uncommon among the singers of to- 
but Mr. Trench the 
simplicity of the Elizabethan writers 
finds justification in his passionate pocm 
{| to Shakespeare for believing that he has 
quaffed of nourishment at nv 
fountain than the plumbless sea of 
the master bard of all the world 

Let this not be misunderstood 
Trench is imitator. He 
rare and powerful originality. 
| he has not neglected the careful 
the of the moderns, he 
some fruitful days and nights in the perusal 
of Shakespeare for the laudable purpose of 
penetrating the Avon's techie 
Ali that he has learned he has assimila‘ed; 
when he the lyre it 
firm and individual touch The 
of the splendor and breadth of 
Wed" is struck with the prefatory lines, 
which begin thus: 


of a one of [i 


ot 


* eTrac 


expression are not 
minor 
rises to 


; day ma jesUe 


One 


his beaker 


less a 


Mir 
with 
while 


studs of 


no is gifted 


gut 


technic has spent 


secrets of 


; and sounds is witha 


I stood on the Hill of Time when the 
was fled, 
And my vision sought 
it knew the plains 
Of my country, the Night's harp, and the 
moonless bed 
rivers and bristling 


board chains. 


sun 


where to rest, till 


of forests and 


sea- 


this 


can 


How 
presvion 
lyric this 
admirable 


and ex- 
little 
two 


largeness of thought 
be crystallized 
master shows 


into a 


new in these 


stanzas: 





She comes not when Noon is on the roses 
Too bright is day, 

She comes not to the Soul till it reposes 
From work and play. 


But when Night 
! great Voices 
Roll in from Sea, 
By starlight and by candlelight and dream- 
light 
She comes to me. 


is on the hills, and the 


But perhaps no other lyric in the volume 
shows in a clearer light the rich qualities 
Mr. Trench's verse than “ Come, let 
make love deathless,"’ which reads thus: 


of 


Come, let make love deathless, thou 
and I, 
Seeing that our footing on 
brief 
Seeing that her multitudes sweep out to die, 
Mocking at all that passes their belief. 
For standard of our love not theirs we 
take; 
If we go hence to-day, 
Fill the high cup that is so soon to break 


With richer wine than they! 


us 


the Earth is 


Ay, since beyond these walls no heaven 
there be, 
Joy to revive or wasted youth repair, 
I'll not bedim the lovely flame in thee, 
Nor sully the sad splendor that we wear. 
Great be the love, if with the lover dies 
Our greatness past recall, 
And nobler for the fading of those eyes 


The world seen once for all, 


Let it be gaid in conclusion that here is a 
genuine poet, who has splendor of concep- 
tion,»who sounds depths and soars to 
heights of thought beyond the ken of the 
mere singer, and who has worked out the 
niceties of his art with a reverent devotion. 
He has noble things to say; he has glowing 
fancies with which to illumine them, and 


he has originality and beauty of phrase in 
which to enshrine both thought and fancy. 





John Fiske’s Services to Histor,- 


Albert Bushnell Harte in The 
Monthly for October. 


His history is throughout so written that 
he who runs may read. The man himself 


was cast, physically and intellectually, in 


a large mold—and this breadth is feflected 
in his historical writings; he does not amass 
details as a small broker puts gold coin in 
his front windows; details are to him means 
to one end, the impression to be made on 


the reader; hence his writings abound in 
discussions, elucidations, excursuses, all 


meant to make the story plain, He writes 
no more than he can make comprehensible, 
and his quiet humor is always lurking 
around the corner, ready to point his argu- 
ment. 

These undoubted merits have some corre- 
sponding drawbacks; the dissertations run 
into disputations, till the reader begins to 
feel like Mr. Dolls in the hands of his Irate 
parent. Vespuclus, for instance, is a par- 
ticular friend of Mr. Fiske, who defies the 
body of learned scholars who agree that 


International 


*DEIRDRE WED AND L Fide: POEMS, 
i ea Pp. 101. London: 
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} thought and judged for himself; yet he fails 
Gens,” | 


| inevitableness of the 
of | 


** Deirdre | 


his 


in | 


; ufter the 
the 


| where 


' matrix af 


' grubbing 


| George 


keynote ! 
Deirtre | 


us | 


why ‘’ 
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the Venetian was a braggart and liar. John 
Smith is so entertaining that he must 
truthful, and Mr. Fiske provides him with 
a good conduct ticket. The process is 
pulatious, and” sometimes vexing: 

Fiske not permit you to examine 
evidences and make up your 
his findings clearly 
satisfied, 


be 


dis- 
Mr 
his 
own mind; he 
, and if you do not 
“so much the worse for the 


does 


sees 

feel 

coo.”" 
Many 


views 


sane, 
find 


enlightening 
place in 


and 


Fiske's 


original 
work: he 


in one 
for he 
cerning 
the first 
frontier; 


of 
left 


the criteria of a 

no large lesson of 
Unapproachabl 
to grasp th 
Von Holst 


at historian, 
his own dis 
Parkman was 
of the 
the 


gre 





significance 
first clearly 
slavery conflict; Win- 
ealth of source materials; 
out the force of popular sen- 
timent in the civil war. With what similar 
enlightenment is the name of John Fiske 
interwoven? He has after all done 
the men of 17/4 feel a burning sense of in- 
Justice from England? Were the Ameri- 
cans consciously a Nation under the Con 
federation? Who knows? Certainly not 
Mr. Fiske 

The conclusion ¥eems inevitable that 
Fiske’s work will not be accepted as foun- 
dations on which future historians will 
build. None the less they will be read, re- 
membered, and valued because John Fiske 
had what men of deeper historic in- 
stinct lack, the power to make people read 
him; and to be read the main way in 
which a man may reach his fellow-man 
voice is stilled The metal comes | 
from the ore, and the miner with toil begins 
the process of giving a to mankind; 
smelter comes aiong and turns the ore 
bullion, which will pass current any- 
The metaphor, though trite, is apt 
for a sermon: John Fiske was an 
.dept in extracting shining truths from un- | 
lovely writings; be read the 
uuthors, and he poured about them a 
material from the more obvious 
to tell better what other men 
toiled to tell as best they could 
lack of first discovery of truth 
there are two reasons: Mr. Fiske had not 
time enough for what he attempred, and | 
though he enjoyed research, he did not like | 
As for time, Fiske’s nine vol- 
published within about twelve 
years, in which period he also printed four | 
pcot-bollers. Of the seven or eight years 
previous to his first volume—the “ Critical 
Period of American History ""—a consider 
able part went to philosophy. With possi- | 
bly fourteen years of labor. during which | 
he must have lectured fiffeen hundred | 
times, he produced nine volumes. Compare | 
Bancroft's fifty years on twelve 
volumes, of Von Holst’s twenty-five years 
on seven volumes. Quick, brilliant, incisive, 
strong, ready as“he “wus, he simply never 
had ‘the time to upset the conclusions ot | 
Winser and Channing and Doyle on points | 
where they are experts. 
Hence Fiske’s most 


saw 


sor revealed the w 
Rhodes points 


no 


some 


is 


boon 


into 
enough 


secondary 


more than 
painfully 


For the 


umes were 


striking 


generaliza- | 
; 


~ 


. 901. 


| tions always lcaye*one asking 


| edition 


Zs 


739 


“ Did he go 
the subject?’ He 
of his own judgment that 
is tempted to forget how many are the 
unhewn forest of tangled questions in 
which nobody has arrived at certainty. Did 
Cabot disco. Virginia? Were the Acts of 
Trade advantageous to the Colonies? Did 
urees He more than many care- 
illy str “dl works have the 
flavor of the they describe. 


orical service of John Fiske 
of the dull and 
he made it his honorable 
bring home to the average 
man wholesome truths about our ancestors. 
Like other historians he fell into some 
errors he had his prejudices, but he 
loved and sought the truth; he stated it as 
he saw it; he made it clear. <A recent 
critic calls him John Fiske, popularizer.” 
the service of him who popularizes 
truth! 


the bottom 
swiit and 


of 
ire 


is so 


nce 
his 
that 


books 
times 
The great hist 
Was that of 
the « 


the interpreter 
mnfused; 
sion to 


and 


Large 
love of 


Sale of Books in Bostcn. 


first important book 


held 


the 
and 2 
The 
Lin- 
was included in 
, and also a collection relating prin- 
to ¢ The 
perhaps, a Holmes 


auction of 
Oct. 1 

Fr. Libbie & Co. in Boston 
library of the late Hon. Frederick W. 
ex-Mayor Boston, 
the sale 


season was on 


coln of 
in 
book 
item not dé 
Arnold's ‘ 
fetched was 
Holmes’s “ Or 


idian history most in- 


teresting sold wa: 
scribed by 
lection 
the first 
Delivered 
Boston, July 


Foley and not in Mr, 
item which 
of Dr. 
3efore the 
4th, 1865."" 
printed for the 
of the oration; 
standing, the 
made, 
known 


This 
MO, issue 
ition 
City Authorities of 


Only twelve copies were 
the delivery 
kept 


alterations 


author 
the ty 


tions 


before 
pe was correc- 
the 


to collectors 


and and 


were 
nerally 


then brought out 


most g 
wis 
ha 

takes up 


This rare first issue 
eight preliminary the text 
the re- 


includ- 


while 


pages 


eventy-one pages In 


issue there seventy-five 
ing the title page 


were as follows 


Ruskin's 


Painters,” and 


ire 


pages, 
Other important prices 
Stone of 


Seven 


** Modern 
Archi- 
volumes, 


Venice,”’ 
Lamps of 
tecture, 1840-67, 


$155.25, 


London, nine 


Adair’s 
dians," 


History 


1775, 


of American In- 


$18. 


the 


London, fine copy, 


**Expositia brevis et utilis super toto 
of J. de Turrecremata, pried 
Peter Schoeffer in 1474, $6 
& Hall's “Indian Tribes of 
Philadelphia, 1830-44, 


$93 


Psalterio,”’ 

Mentz by 
McKenney 
North 
three 


in 


America,” 


volumes, bound in six, 


Voyage du Pays des 


$16. 


‘Grand 
Paris, 1652, 


Sagard's 


Hurons,” 


A Magnificent Tribute to 


Mr. Kipling’s 


(Great Novel 


KIM 


“The big book that was expected of him for long 


is now an 


accomplished fact. .. . No matter how thoroughly you may 
have been convinced beforehand of the man’s genius, of his 


versatility, of his insight, here 
Evening Sun. 


“A 


great book, the masterpiece of its author. . 


is fresh reason for wonder.’ — 


one of 


the few novels that have enriched both literature and life.’’— 


N. Y. Times Sat. Review. 


“Mr. Kipling has done nothing better than this work.”— 


Nashville American. 


“ By far the best piece of writing Mr. Kipling has done... 
the hero is a charming creation, a worthy companion to 


Mowgli.”—. Y. Sun. 
“It adds a magnificent new 


laurel to his wreath of fame 


as a romancer.”—/hiladelphia Record. 


“In it we find revealed a new Kipling, but a greater one 
than the Man from Nowhere who astonished the English- 


speaking world ten years ago 


. .. now, as never before, he 


has made good his claim to be regarded as the possessor of an 
original and splendid genius.”"— Commercial Advertiser. 
“Kim himself is a fascinating creation, natural yet pict- 


uresque.”’—Providence Journal. 


“A wonderful story, wonderfully told . . . the tale is en- 
chanting.” — Springfield Republican. 


“Kim isa joy. 
Boston Flera/d. 


He is a creation worthy of the author.’’— 


“In ‘Kim’ we have one of the finest evidences of Mr. Kip- 


ling’s genius,” —Brooklyn Eagle. 
“A masterly piece of 


work, and no one bes des Mr. Kipling 


could have written it."—Julian Hawthorne in /hi/adelphia 


North American. 


“The book fascinates from the first page to the last.”’— 


Chicago Tribune. 


“The very spirit of the Orient breathes in the pages of 
this tale.” —San /yvancisco Chronicle. 
“It is difficult to write of it without overpraising. Cer- 


tainly it is head and shoulders and hips above any 


other 


work of fiction that has been offered to the public this Fall. 
. . . We know of no such fascinating youth in fiction as little 


Kim.” —Denver Republican. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
34 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
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FROM READERS. 
wae ; 


Mr.Pidgin and Alexander Hamilton 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I suppose that the average historical 
novelist does not take himself seriously 
asa teacher, and, judging from internal 
evidence, Mr. Charles Felton Pidgin is the 
last person to set up as a leader of thought. 
Nevertheless, as he has deliberately writ- 
ten a book to blacken the character of the 
man to whom we owe most, and to white- 
wash a man so notoriously dishonest that 
his failure in life was quite independent of 
Hamiiton’s heavy hand, it would be 
thought that in order to give wetght to 
his assault he would have been at pains 
to guard against the charge of historical 
inaccuracy. When a writer, dealing with 
facts, is too careless to acquaint himself 
with the accessible and incontrovertible 
truth, but splashes gayly along, trusting 
to his memory or calling upon his imagi- 
nation, it may safely be assumed that he 
has no ambition to be esteemed first-rate; 
and that he will be taken at his own val- 
vation. Mr. Pidgin's inaccuracies are many 
and they are unpardonable. Several lives 
of Hamilton have been written; Pidgin's 
estimate of this great statesman’s char- 
acter is quite understandable, judging 
from the intelligence displayed in his nov- 
el, but he is evidently an industrious per- 
son, and it would have been worth his 
while to take a course of American his- 
tory, including the seven published vol- 
umes of Hamilton's works. In that case 
he might have written a different book, 
but it would have some historic value. 

His most flagrant inaccuracies are these: 
He speaks in one place of Hamilton's fa- 
ther as David Hamilton, in another as 
Daniel. A reference to the first page of 
any one of the half dozen biographies of 
Hamilton would have taught him that the 
father of the American statesman was 
named James. The alleged conversation, in 
the appendix, with the Duke of Hamilton 
could not possibly have occurred, be- 
cause British peers are thoroughly well up 
on their relations. This Duke, had he tak- 
en part in that conversation, would have 
stated not only that the father of Alexan- 
der Hamiiton was James, fourth son of 
but that 


Alexander Hamilton of Grange, 
he was but a distant connection of his 
own: the Hamiltons of Grange, or rather 


the Cambuskeith branch, having diverged 
from the great trunk in the fifteenth 
century. In the “‘ Genealogical and Histori- 
cal Memoirs of the House of Hamilton" 
this statement appears after the name of 
our James Mamilton: ‘‘ He was the father 
of Alexander Hamilton, the great American 
statesman who was killed in a duel by a 
Mr. Burr.’* 

Nor was Hamilton sent to this country 
from the Island of St. Christopher, on 
which there is no evidence that he ever 
set foot: but from St. Croix, where, as is 
well known, he was for several years in 
the employ of Nicolas Cruger. 

The final attempt was made on Quebec 
in December, 1775. Hamilton became aide 
de camp to Washington in 1777. Mr. Pid- 
gin makes these’ two everfts coincident. 
Hamilton fought as Captain of the Provin- 
cial Artillery in the battles of Long Isl- 
and, Harlem Heights, White Plains, Tren- 
ton, and Princeton before joining Wash- 
ington’s “family.” He also asserts that 
after Hamilton left the military family 
he married Miss Schuyler. He had been 
married several months when the break 
occurred. 

“By a combination of circumstances 
Aaron Burr had lost caste with his party.” 
Why not state those circumstances? They 
are on the open page of history. A man 
does not lose caste with his party merely 
through the machinations of his enemies. 
This Mr. Pidgin must know. Therefore, it 
is rather remarkable that he will make the 


admission this bare statement implies. 
“The great rivals." In no sense were 
Hamilton and Burr rivals. Hamilton was 


the most hard working, as well as, indis- 
putably—even then—the first statesman of 
his day. There is not one act of states- 
manship to Burr's credit. He was a party 
politician, a boss, and an extremely 
wend successful one. At the bar, even, they 
could not be called rivals, for Hamilton, by 
his interpretation of the Constitution in 
The Federalist, and by a series of brilliant 
victories, had placed himself in a position 


at the head of the bar, which Burr, with 
all his ability and brilliancy, could never 
hope to attain. Hamilton kept his hand 


on Burr because he knew him thoroughly, 
and, having himself rescued the United 
States from bankruptcy and dishonor, had 
no mind to see his work undone by a man 
in whom he recognized one of the most un- 
serupulous and ambitious politicians that 
had lived. Burr, very naturally, hated 
Hamilton; but Hamilton hated far greater 
game than Burr. The Virginian ring and 
John Adams commanded his hating and 
fighting energies, and he wasted little 
thought on Burr. 

The statement is made 
thirteen trees succumbed in 1889 
axe and the cross-cut saw—as they 
in the way of modern improvements. Sev- 
eral of those trees are standing in a va- 
cant lot. The rest died because too closely 
planted. Hamilton did not show the same 
foresight in arboriculture that he did in 
such matters as have made the United 
States what they are to-day. 

And how foolish is all this unsubstan- 
tiated talk of lost papers which decided 
Burr to challenge his “ rival’? and so ter- 
rified Hamilton that he was forced into 
fighting a duel—from which the author 
would have us believe his courage recoiled. 
What is the use of dragging in a compli- 
cation which bears clumsy invention on 
the face of it? It is as sensible as accus- 
ing Hamilton of cowardice, when he was 
one of the most reckless devils ever seen 
on a battlefield, or of picturing him list- 
ening patiently to insult, when every one 
knows who knows anything about Ameri- 
ean history, that those in opposition to 
him dreaded his arrogance, intolerance, and 
the lightning of 
Se long as history stands, and Americans 
are intelligent enough to read, Hamilton 


that the famous 
to~ the 


stood 









able : 


his temper } 





vill loom as the first, wisest, and most 
inselfish of our statesmen, as well as one 
tf the few colossal geniuses of whom the 
vorid has any knowledge. As to his in- 
egrity, that question was settled for all 
ime while he tived to defend himself. 
\gain and again the Virginian triumvirate, 
‘efferson, Madison, and Monroe, sought to 
‘iseredit him with the country, and as 
‘ften he vindicated himself ana confound- 








during the Revolution 
mer of 1776, just after he broke his parole 
and 










after his 


the 
mous force of Royal Greens, 





3, 
‘could invent,.was hurled at him for years, 
but not an oufice of mud s clung to his 
garments. It is too late for the little people 
of to-day to smirch an immortal name. As 
for Burr, it.would be well if those who 
honestly wish to do him a service would 
confine themselves to his military career. 
That, with the exception of his sympathy 
with the Conway cabal, was brilliant and 
honorable. From the day of his entrance 
‘into public Hfe he inspired distrust, and 
this distrust, fed by his part in the scan- 
dal of the State lands, and the trick by 
which he obtained a-charter for the Man- 
hattan Bank, to mention but two things, 
increased steadily until his eareer among 
honest men ceased abruptly with his re- 
moval of the most useful man of post-Rev- 
olutionary history, Washington's wisdom 
and integrity are untarnished, suppose. 
The mere fact that he loved and admired 
Hamilton above all men, and had only con- 
tempt for Burr, is a sufficient vindication 
of the one and indictment of the other. 
A word further—Hamilton was a master 


ther’s estate in the Mohawk Valley, which, 


Wars. Guy Johnson and Daniel Claus, 


also Colonels. 
3. 
of high rank among his people; as Stone 
says, he was “of the noblest descent 
among his nation.” 
of character and distinction, and his grand- 
father was one of those famous Kings 
who visited London during the reign of 
Queen Anne and of whom some rare and 
interesting portraits exist in the Lenox 
Library. 

Brant’s position among the Mohawks 
when the Revolution broke out was not, 
however, one of supreme rank. The for- 


of English style, simple, lucid, pointed, | », Moh: Ki 
elegant. What fatuous mood permitted Mr. nfiee Eta me thse = ate ber 
Pidgin to sign the name of Alexander : > of Lake George, the 


title had gone to Little Abraham, al- 
though {t does not appear that Little Abra- 
ham had been formally installed. Brant's 


Hamilton to a sereed of his own concoct- 
ing? GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
New York, Oct. 8, 1901. 


subsequent ascendency was due to several 

* causes, Independent of descent. First of 

Two Novels of Joseph Brant's all, it came from his personality=his com- 
Time. manding and enterprising talents. Again 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Will you permit a few comments on your 
review of ‘' Cardigan,’’ which I feel sure 
that the author of that standard work, 
“Phe Old New York Frontier,’ could not 
have written? Allow me to quote from 
your review: 

The almost simultaneous appearance of 
two novels, in which Sir William Johnson, 


it sprang from his close relations to Sir 
William Johnson's family. It was finally 
emphasized and cemented by his visit to 
London in 1776, and the understanding he 
entered into with Lord George Germaine 
to organize the Indians in support of the 
British cause. Brant acquired the rank of 


Thayendanegea, (Joseph Brant,) his sister, Captain. As Capt. Brant he was thence- 
(Molly Brant, or the Indian a ee.) forth known until his death. After the 
and Capt. Walter Butler are closely con- > was ‘ : 4 2 

nected with the hero, is somewhat curfous, sae ae weet m receipt of a pension from 
and seems to indicate a common origin, | the British Government on the retired 
although it is possible that the similarity | list. Schoolcraft refers to Brant’s ascen- 


may be a simple matter of coincidence. 

Molly Brant was neither the “ Indian 
Lady Johnson" nor even plain “ Lady 
Johnson.” In comparing “ Cardigan” and 
another novel, your reviewer observes: 

“The Backwoodsman” has the advan- 
tage of priority of appearance, Mr. Robert 
W. Chambers's “ Cardigan" following it 
by an interval of some days, but so quick- 
ly as to make any charge of plagiarism 
against Mr. Chambers impossible. In both 
books the hero owes much while a boy to 
the kindness of “the Indian Lady John- 
son,"’ and in both he is befriended 4 her 
brother, Joseph Brant, although both he- 
roes are on the patriot side. 

May I ask what your reviewer means? It 
would almost appear that he regrets that 
‘‘to make any charge of plagiarism a t 
Mr. Chambers"’ is “ impossible." For the 
gentleman's instruction it may be well to 
say that “Cardigan” first appeared as a 
serial last May in Harper’s Weekly; also 
that the novel was completed and sold to 
Harper & Brothers in April, 1900. Fur- 
ther; ‘“‘ Cardigan ’’ does not ‘“‘owe much” 
to Molly Brant; he was not “ befriended ”’ 
by Joseph Brant; he was not a “hero” 
on the “ patriot side." 

Your reviewer continues: 


dency as having been acquired “ against 
the customs of birth and descent and every 
other obstacle.” 

Our correspondent is in error in saying 
Brant was not an interpreter for Sir Will- 
iam Johnson. As an interpreter Brant ha 
very special qualifications, due to the Eng- 
lish education he had received at Lebanon, 
Conn., under Sir Willtam’'s directions. 
More than one missionary on the frontier 
of New Yerk learned the Mohawk tongue 
from him. It was Brant who made the 
first translation of the Gospel of St. Mark 
into his native language. He lived in Sir 
William's family for several years as an 
employe, and one of his duties was that of 
interpreter. Among Sir-Wil'iam's papers 
in the State Library at Albany are his ac- 
counts with the British Crown, which 
show that Brant was in receipt of a regu- 
larly yearly salary as one of the employes 
of Sir William, who was Sole Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs in America. Brant 
continued in this office after Sir William's 

In both novels the hero and Butler pur- | death, in 1774, when Col. Guy Johnson suc- 
sue one another with deadly hatred to the | ceeded as Superintendent. 


-Christian delight of the converted Jo- 
wat Gene e's ¢ 4. Our correspondent misunderstands the 


In “Cardigan" Brant appears only | Position-of the Mohawks among the Six 
twice, both times in the same chapter, | Nations. That people did not dominate the 
almost in consecutive paragraphs; in one} confederacy. Numerically they were infe- 


paragraph he says how-de-do to Cardigan | rior to two or three of the other nations 


— ee in nl other he is turning} the Senecas being the most numerous Nor 
the pages of an album. was their influence in matters of war or 
I do not know Mr. Stanley, the author | jn domestic relations supreme. The Onon- 


of “The Backwoodsman,” nor have I had 
the pleasure of reading his novel, so am 
ignorant of the story and the part played 


dagas, keepers of ‘“‘the central council 
fire,"’ had that distinction, in so far as any 
one nation could have it in a political or- 


in “ by Brant. Again the reviewer re- | ganization so pure in its democracy as the 
marks: League of the »quo * WwW 

We may say in passing that Capt. John ° Iroquois. F. W. H. 
Johnson should read “Sir John Johnson,” cm 
since Sir Wi'liam’s son was knighted in ey, 
his father’s lifetime. Nor is it proper to] American Authors and Their 
describe Joseph Brant as ‘Chief of the 
Mohawks and Six Nations.’’ At the time Homes. 


which the scenes of the story are laid 
He was merely an in- 


in 


To The New York Ti sg ‘ aie 
Brant had no title. he New York Times Saturday Review: 


“American Authors and Their Homes" 


terpreter employed by Sir William, and 

when he got a title later on it was that of | is the most remarkable book of the kind 
Captain in the employ of the English. In] since the publication of “The Knicker- 
that capacity he commanded the Mohawks | pocker Gallery" in 1855. This book was 


and some of the other Six Nations, not as 


their own duly acknowledged chief. projected by the Rev. Rufus Griswold, Mr 


While it is perfectly true that Sir John | Richard B. Kimball, and other early con- 

~~ cr AE tak tributors to The Knickerbocker Magazine 

was knighted during Sir William's life- for the purpose of aiding its editor, Mr 
“en . aor one P ’ ‘ : 7 - \ sews 
time, he was often called Captain, in| 7 awis Gaylord Clark, toward the erection 


comparing his military rank with the rank 


of a modest cottz > bank 
of Col. Guy Johnson and of Col. Claus— f odest cottage on the banks of the 


Hudson for himself and his numerous fam- 


aa ‘ ¢ . Pp > 2 

as Cardigan compared > at Page a oe fly, he being then in his declining years 
Page %, for example, Cardigan says: ” and not overburdened with this world’s 
perceived Sir William attended by Sir goods 

John,’ which ought to be sufficient for an This book contained contributions from 
intelligent reviewer. Ber ? forty-eight worthy gentlemen, most of 
Again, concerning Joseph Brant, Thay-| whom are now dead and many forgotten 

endanegea—Brant's father, Tehowaghwen-/| with portraits taken for this special pur- 


garaghkwin—was a Mohawk of the Wolf 


pose. Further than this I need not say to 
Tribe, a chief and a Sachem. Brant was | elderly readers, who will readily recall’ the 
born a chief, and he was the son and] most eminent of these and perhaps a few 
grandson of a Sachem of the Canajoharie | of the least magical with their counterfeit 
clan of the Mohawk Nation—according to] presentments. To recollect these after an 
Stone. interval of fifty-seven years is an achieve- 


The Mohawks dominated the Six Nations] ment in this fast fading age of ours, with 


and Brant, at the age of thirty-one, domi-} {ts sudden successes, its shallow reputa- 
nated the Mohawks not only by reason| tions, and its scanty distinctions. Glanc- 

of his own record, but through Sir Will-| ing through the little book before me 

iam, whose “ interpreter,’’ by the way, he | “ American Authors and Their Homes.” I 
was not. It is fair, however, to say that | would select as my favorites Mr. Stedman |! 

among the Six Nations chieftainship was | as a poet and Mr. Stockton as a humorist. | 

not always hereditary, but Brant, as Stone | And so, here are my impressions of this 

says, was of ‘“‘noble"’ blood, and could} eharming book this bright September fore- 

scarcely escape it. neon, and this addition to my literary | 
I should be giad to know the conclusions | treasures ew eS 

on this subject of the author of *‘ The Old New York, Oct. 10, 1901 

New York Frontier’’—a work which, un- aS 

fortunately, was published after ‘ Cardi- = 

gan’ had been set up—too late for the . oo 

author to avail himself of it as an aid in | Mr. Mowbray’s Journey to Na- 

writing his novel, ‘‘ Cardigan.”’ ture.” 


LOUIS E. 
County, N. Y., 


JEROME. 


Oct. 7 Toa The New York Times Saturday Review: 
‘, 


Magazines pertaining to country life and 
gardening are evermore on the increase, 
and among the latest recruits to that resus- 
citating channel of energy can be found the 
name of J. P. Mowbray, whose nuances and 


Mayfield, Fulton 


1f-01,. 
1. Sir William Johnson's will shows con- 


clusively that there was no legal marriage 





between him and Molly Brant. It has, poetic gibes have all the piquancy of a } 
sauce that has been robbed of its irritating | 
yever yee renere y ersto é t 2 * ~ 
however, en generally understood that | errect. Should his book be taken seriously 
certain Indian customs in marriage had! or js jt an assault upon our urban and 
been observed. She was often called “ the} civic pride? 
Indian Lady Johnson,’ but this was a Books that have an overweening sense cf 


ideal conjurings and that seem to commu- 
nicate the very raw invigoration of a 
ter’s morning make a special appeal to the 
gentler portion of humanity. It is said of 
the first publisher of ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin ’ 
that he relied upon the judgment of 


matter of compliment or courtesy. 
2. Sir John Johnson's military 


began in 









services 


the Sum- 








fled from Johnstown through the his 


rt 


astward to Canada. Soon 
flight he was made a Cotonei in 
British Army and organized his fa- 
composed 
mainly of refugee tenants from his fa- 


with the Indians and Butler’s Rangers, did 
so much destruction during the Border 


the two sons-in-law of Sir William, were 


It is quite true that Joseph Brant was 


His father was a chief 


thor’s style. 
Plot, character, or complexity of interest 





| Dostoiewsky 


| great a 


Win- | 


’ | Christ 








































wife, a woman of prondunced literary taste, 
before Venturing upon the sea of 

with such a manuscript. And in a 
case my inclination to read a 

has received its baptism or accenting tend- 
_— from my wife’s criticism of its qual- 

Vv: 

This book with her nad such an experi- 
ence. A turn of the first page revealed 
something untsual to her fancy, and roused 
in her imagination a predilection for the au- 


- 


do not here baffle the alert brain, for ‘t ig 
nature humanized with all her poetic gifts 
laid bare, It is full of the battle and toss 
of storms; the magical fullness of lush 
greenery and overhanging boughs; the 
rhythm of insect life and the slumbrous 
calm of quiescent nature when sap and 
juices run unvisioned and prodigal. 

Strange that any companion volume 
should be Skinner's “Nature in a City 
Yard’ so like in its humor and rural en- 
thusiasm. 

This good old world can afford to put up 
with any and every restriction in the way 
of carrion growths and excrescences as long 
as there are always a few devotees who 
prize time only for its revelations of nature 
in all her moods and who absorb a homily 
from her didactte similes. J. F. FP. 


New York, Oct. 2, 1901. 


ean 
Poems by Aldrich and Riley—A 
Comparison. 


To The New York Timea Saturday Review: 

Speaking of parody, I have always 
thought that in one of his vivid descriptive 
poems James Whitcomb Riley has a little 
secret fun with Thomas Bailey Aldrich. In 
his collection of ‘* Interludes,” Mr. Aldrich 
includes two quiet, imaginative lyrics, “ Be- 
fore the Rain" and “ After the Rain,” the 
latter of which follows: 


The rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine pours an airy flood: 
And on the church's dizzy vané 

The ancient Cross is bathed in blood. 


From out the dripping ivy leaves, 
Antiquely carven, gray and high, 
A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye. 


And now it glimmers in the sun, 
A square of gold, a disk, a speck: 
And in the belfry sits a dove 
With purple ripples on her neek. 
The last three stanzas of Mr. Riley's “ 
Sudden Shower ”’ read: 


A swatew dips beneath the eaves, 

nd flirts and plumes and folds his wings: 

And under the catawba leaves ™ 
The caterpillar curls and clings. 


A 


The bumble-bee is pelted down 
The wet stem of the hollyhock;: 

And sullenly, in spattered brown, 
The cricket leaps the garden walk 


Within, the baby claps his hands 
And crows with rapture strange 
‘e vague: 

Without, beneath a rosebush stands 
A dripping rcoster on one leg. 

These contrasted poems illustrate won- 
derfully well the different view points of 
the Eastern poet and his Western compeer. 


and 


3ut IT want to know, What is the precise 
relationship between Mr. Aldrich’s dove 
and Mr. Riley's rooster? 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
New York, Oct. 11, 1901. 


sa 
Champlain and Lake George, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
I fully concur in the views of your 
respondent, Herbert M. Lloyd, in THE Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW of to-day, where he says 
that he thmks Mr. MeMullen is mistaken 
in asserting that Le Sieur de Champlaim 
visited Lake George on his expedition with 
his Algonqufn allies. against the Iroquois. 
Champlain undoubtedly saw the outlet of 
Lake George into Lake Champlain, as his 
engagement with the Iroquois was prob- 
ably upon some of the points of land that 
jut out Into Lake Champlain in the towns 
of Putnam and Dresden, Washington 
County, N. Y. 
For the reasons 
this conclusion, I would refer the 
to my “History of Washington 
N. Y.,"’ recently published 
WILLIAM L. STONE. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1901. 
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cor- 


which have led me to 
reader 


County, 


Author of the Dmitri Merej- 

“ Death of the kowski, the author 
Gods.”’ of the “Death of 

the Gods,’ recent- 

ly published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, is 
an interesting personality. Born in St. 
Petersburg in 1865, the son of an official 
at the Court of Alexander II., Dmitri 
Merejkowski's youth was passed in an old 


palace of Peter the Great. After passing 
through college he went to the University, 





where he devoted himself chiefly to the 
study of history and philosophy. The rev- 
olutionary movement was at that time 


taking shape among young University men, 
and Merejkowski was at first carried awav 
by a youthful enthusiasm for and sympathy 
with ideas which appealed to him as being 





directed to the good of humanity But the 
trend and actual effect of these did not 
become clear to him until later, when he 
saw how little of true religion or philoso- 
| phy there was in them Merejkowski's 
first publications were poetry of a very 
pessimistic kind. He then gave himself up 
entirely to the study of history. Among 
others of the ancient authors, Sophocles 
and Euripides -have, perhaps, most in- 
fluenced his work; while among modern 
writers the influence of Baudelaire, Edgar 


Allan Poe, Ibsen, and, most of all, Flaubert, 
may be detected in The great 
subject upon which Merejkowski's thoughts 
have always centred has been the perpetual 
contest going on between Christianity and 
the Pagan religions, or to use the 
and Nietszche—" the struggle 
between the Man-God and the God-Man.” 
Persuaded in his own mind that this 
gle is going on at 
if not in 
earlier times, and that it is having an enor- 
influence all of Euro- 


his work 


words of 


strug- 


the present time in-as 


degree, so obviously, as 


mouse branches 


on 


pean intellectual development, Merejkowski 


was led up to the conception of his trilogy, 
Anti-Christ, of which ‘ The 
Gods” is the volume. 


and 
of the 


first 


Death 











es 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The First Attempt to Tell the Story 
of Reconstruction in That Stete 
from the Graphic Pen of 

a Southerner. 
sissippi and Fellow 


|SON of Mis 





| of Columbia University has 

| given the world the story of 

| reconstruction in that State 

} during the chaotic period 

! that immediately followed 

f the close of the internecine 
civil strife. The volume is the work of an 
earnest student. It is also the production 
of a novice That it reflect credit on 
f the author ts certain, notwithstanding the 


; fact that the skillful hand of his univers'ty 


that reason it is a notable effort. Its point 


none can take elearer ground on political, 
military, educational, legal, and econom’c 
relationships Its spirit that of the 
broad patriot looking down from the high 
vantage ground over which waves the uni- 
flag of his country. His pen 
an American telling of a painful, 
period in the growth and 
body politic, without which 
and sinew, the unity 
the present could not have been 


versal is 
that of 
but necessary, 
progre 
the brawn 
perity, of 
realized. 
A most curious feature early 
in the history of reconstruction. 
time the State seemed to be without 
rudder. The Government was rendered 
to the United S‘ates authorities on May 
22, 1865. Not till August of that year was 
an ordinance passed legalizing the offidial 


ss of the 
and pros- 


developed 
Vor a 
any 


acts of the interregnum. A negro, a freed- 
man, was indicted fur stealing a gun on 
May “0. After conviction he moved, in 
arrest of judgment, that at the t'me the 
offense was committed the Constitution 
and laws of Mississippi were suspended 
or overthrown and destroyed by the mili- 


tary power of the United States, and that 
no such sovereignty as Mississippi existed. 

The High Court of Errors and Appeals 
held that the State had never ceased to 
exist. and that it was the same State after 
before the civil war. Hence offenses 
the criminal laws committed dur- 
ing the civil war or during the occupation 
of the State by the armed forces of the 
United States were indietable and punish- 
able as if those events had never oceurred. 

Among the notable steps in Presidential 
reconstruction was the convention of 1865. 
The debates that revolved around the ques- 
tion of slavery were eloquent and fiery. 
The lost cause gave up its one darling in- 
dustrial institution only after an intense 
struggie. A resolution was Introduced ar- 
raigning the United States for emancipat- 
ing the slaves. It brought out the ablest 
talent in the convention on both sides of 
the question. Judge Watson declared that 
the sentiment of the entire civilized world 
was against them. And further there was 
no choice but to submit. William Yerger 
made by far the greatest speech in the con- 
vention. He pleaded for the altering of the 
Constitution of the State so as to incor- 
porate in it an amendment abolishing the 
institution of slavery. With clear insight 
he told the assemblage that slavery was 
dead. The war had settled the question, 
and the Federal Government was supreme. 
He closed with a denunciation of slave 
labor as an economic institution and ad- 
monished his countrymen not to despair, 
but look to the future. 

One of the most fascinating chapters in 
the book deals with the Ku-Klux disturb- 
ances, In Tennessee, its birthplace, the 
Ku-Klux Klan was simply an association of 
young men for mutual pleasure and amuse- 
ment. The idea got abroad that working 
on the negro’s well-known superstitious 
fears might coerce him into the abandon- 
ment of his shiftless habits and lead him 
to attend to business. It was a sort of 
offset to Loyal. Leagues.. It simply meant 
to scare the black man into, good behavior 
and obedience. It did much worse things. 
‘ It made fife a terror and a nightmare wher- 
ever it held sway, Its mysteriousness, its 
gruesome rites, and the strange language 
of the Klan were well Galculated to strike 
bald terror into superstitious minds emas- 
culated by tong years of slavery. The pre- 
vailing costume added to the intensity of 
the effect intended to be produced. A long 
white robe slashed up the sides for con- 
venience in running, the white mask with 
holes for the eyes, the grotesque headgear, 
the skulls, cross bones, and other hideous 
designs with which the whole outrageous 
get-up was disfigured, were all calculated 
to make the organization an object of holy 
terror. White and black alike became the 
subjects of its discipline and savage perse- 
cutions. 

The latter part of the volume is devoted 
to the revolution of 1875, which resulted 
in the overcoming by the Democrats of 
the majority of 30,000 in the State and the 


complete annihilation of carpetbaggers 
and the party that foierdlpem The 
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against 













of view, fidelity to truth, and manly pa- 
triotism command for it high praise. Other | 
works will be written as time goes on, but 
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teacher, Prof. Dunning. did much to shape 

the work and steered the young man over 

many dangerous shoals, and doubtiess kept | 
him off many jagged rocks on which he 

might have split 

This is the first attempt, so far as we 

know, to write the history of reconstruc- 

tion in any of the Southern States For 
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character. The partisanship that had sub- ; 

idized newspapers to legislative control 
and overawed the State by military force 
was denounced During the heat of th 
campaign the State was many times on the 
eve of a race war. Gov. Ames’s mistaken 
policy in seeking to arm the blach for his 
militia prganizations almost precipitated 
war Th election weat overwheimingl) 

rath The 50,000 majority Was 

| t right around to the Democratic 
| side Without a doubt the turn affairs 
had taken was on the whole to the adva 
tage of the industrial and po'itical life ef 
| Mississippi. 

The days of the et bagger and his 
misrule for misrule it certainly was, ended 
in the State, a régime of economy) ind 
ym the who'’e of sensible admin'strative avpil- 

| ity ensued. Mr. Garner well says 

It is difficult to form a correct estimate of 
the amy actcr of the Mississippi ‘* carpet- 
bagg 2 class. It can perhaps be 

aid “th at th Were superior to those of 

South Carolina and Loui 1a It can al 
probably be said that man; 4 re 
men ef personal honesty . ys 
but these had to bear the odium of those 
who came to the s for the purposes 

| of peculation and plunder. The charge 
sometimes made that they were all 
thieves and plunderers has no founcation 
in fact At the "time it is undoubt- 
edly true that asa cla 3 they were not ant- 
mated by that spirit of economy which | 
y orsidet tion of propriety and justice | 
lainly dictated as a policy of expedier 

| They unnecessarily multiplied the burdens 
of the people, did not exhibit an overdeii- 
cacy in the'r desire for the emoluments of 
office, an d by their alliance with the col- 
ored rac rainst the whites finelly brought 
on revolution This was the final fruition 










of of 

tion. 
The 

jon to the 


the Congressional policy reconstruc- 


carpet bagger was not a lovely vis- 
man of the South, 
to the man of the 
brought on his evolution, and natural 
progress forced him to the wall. With the 
Ku-Klux and the pompeus negro politician 
he will forever remain picture 
of the page of our historical development 
The sound editorial judgment and 
of THz New York TIMEs, frequently 
quoted in Mr. Garner's work, 


neither was 


North. The 


he 


war 


lovely 


a serio-comic 


candor 
so 


commend i 8 


wisdom of a quarter of a certury ago, in 
dealing with the live issues cf that day. 
Subsequent phases assumed by the prob- 


vindicated the 
and the correctness 


lems of the South have only 
its claims 
of its prophecies. 
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justness of 





The Bastille.* 


The appearance of Capt. Bingham's book 
on the Bastille In an American edition will 
be most satisfactory for those who care to 


make a worthy addition to their library, or 
for those to whom a most attractive phase 
of French history may particularly appeal. 
The American edition has been furnished 
with thirty-five photogravures, including 
copies from old prints and paintings and 
fac simile reproductions of manuscripts. 
Capt. Bingham's method has been simple, 
yet for the most part satisfactorily ex- 
haustive. He has made a thorough reading 
of the sixteen volumes of the Bastille doc- 
uments compiled by M. Ravaisson, and, 
taking this work as a background, he has 
filled in his pictures, with traditions, le- 
gends, and history derived from other 
sources. At the same time he has not 
hesitated to criticise other authors who 
have attempted work somewhat along his 
lines and who have drawn their inspiration 
from the same source. 

He fittingly explains the paradox that 
the one prison which more than all others 
might be considered that for the incarcer- 
ation of the royalty and the noblesse should 
be the first to fall at the hands-of the rev- 
luticnists, who when they had gained an 
entrance found merely seven malefactors 
there, two of whom were notorious forg- 
ers. Still the paradox is not so singular 
if we take the Bastille as a symbol of abso- 
lute power of a sovereign over the life of 
his subjects. James Breck Perkins, who 
has furnished a preface to the American 
edition, significantly says: 


The character of the Prench monarchy 
was symbolized Ki! a prison, whien was 
above and beyond the law, and thus, when 
the people had grown impatient of despotic 
rule, it was natural that their first steps 
should be directed to the overthrow of that 
ancient fortress which for centuries had 
been the visible exponent of the arbitrary 
exercise of royal authority. It was what 
the Bastille represented rather than what 
it was which gt it to the fufy of the 
revolutionists of 1789, . 


Of course, no history of the Bastille 
would be complete without a discussion of 
the famous prisoner of romance known as 
“the Man in the: Iron Mask,” and to this 
-the author devotes some thirty’ pages: “He 
finds that the documents of M. Ravaisson 
throw little new light upon a subject which 
for a century and a half has proved such 
a fascinating field for the novelist, the an- 
tiquarian, and the historian. Of all that 
has been written on this subject he fol- 
lows the reasoning of Col. Jung, proves 


“the Man fn the Iron Mask’’ was an ob- 
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THE MIDDLE AGES. 
recom 
Henry O. Taylor's Work on Their 


Inheritance from Rome and 
Greece.* 





HILE we are waiting for the 
second volume of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s ‘History of Criti- 
cism,” which will be devoted 
to the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, we may stimu- 
late our appetites for that 

heavier feast with Mr. Taylor's book, 
which takes us over Mr. Saintsbury’s 
premeditated ground, though by a some- 
What different reute from that by which 
Mr. Saintsbury will be likely to advance. 
The spirit and method of Mr. Taylor's 
book are quite different from what Mr. 
Saintsbury’s will be if he maintains, as 
he goes on, the spirit and method of his 
“Criticism in Greek and Roman Times.” 
The motto of Mr. Saintsbury’s volume 
might well have been Tennyson's line, 


“The form, the form alone, is eloquent,’ 
so insistent was he on the collocation of 
beautiful words as the important thing in 
literature. Mr. Taylor, while not indiffer- 
ent to literary form, is more deeply engaged 
with the substance and spirit of literature. 
He has none of Mr. Saintsbury’s indiffer- 
ence time-suc- 
expressing 


to national and racial and 
cession traits and qualities, 
themselves in literature and art 
dealing with the general body of literature, 
and not merely with its critical phase, there 
is a much richer harvest for a quiet eye in 
his survey than were he a mere critic of 
criticism, however generous the construc- 
tion put upon that term. 

Mr. Taylor's subject Is inadequately sug- 
gested by the title of his boédk. We have 
much more described than “ The Classical 
Heritage of the Middle Ages."’ We have an 
admirable account of the transition from 
the classical to the mediaeval period, and of 
this, too, as affecting not oniy literature 
but also painting, sculpture, and architect- 
ure. Great as was the change, what im- 
presses us most, perhaps, is the amount of 
survival of classical taste and ideals in the 
new development, so that Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s charming parable, ‘‘ A Sacrifice 
at Prato” in his ‘ Earth-Work Out of 
Tuscany "’ comes easily to mind, The dis- 
cussion centres in the period extending 
from the fourth to the seventh century, 
but the preparatory discussion of Greek 
and Roman literature and art and life is 
not subordinate in interest to any other 
part. Those who have read Mr. Taylor's 
“ Ancient Ideals” will come tothe present 
volume with the best possible preparation 
for its full appreciation and enjoyment, 
though not as finding here what may prop- 
erly be regarded as a sequel to the former 
book. 

In the first chapter we have a delightful 
study of Greek and Roman traits, of the 
Greek influence upon Roman ‘modes of 
thought and life, of Neo-Platonism and 
other forms of the new pagan religiousness. 
There is no comfort here for the Christian 
apologist who would fain represent Chris- 
tianity as a pure and simple reaction from 
paganism. We are assured that there was 
a good deal of preparation for the new 
Christian faith, especially as nothing was 
more characteristic of the new paganism 
than its tendency to emotional quality and 
expression. A very interesting feature of 
the second chapter, ‘“‘Phases of Pagan 
Decadence,” is that which gives prominence 
to the debased uses of Virgil in the early 
Christian centuries. The famous sortes 
Virgiliancae were one gross example; 
though, if one is going to resort to sorti- 
lege, it does not seem to make much dif- 
ference what book is used. John Wesley 
used the Bible, and “ The greater the book 
the Daser the misuse,’ may be a valid prop- 
osition. 

Virgil’s later fame was that of “a 
supreme master of grammatical correct- 
ness, of rhetorical correetness, and of all 
learning.” Mr. Saintsbury should have 
found in some of the Virgilian rhetoricians 
men after his own heart. The charge of de- 
basing classical literature which has often 
been brought against nascent Christianity 
does not get any support from Mr. Taylor's 
exposition. Christianity simply shared in- 
tellectually in the pagan decadence. Both 
in the Greek and Roman world there came 
to be a sad indifference to the great clas- 
sics In any large and noble way. There 
was great difficulty in satisfying George 
Il. with English oysters until it was dis- 
covered that he liked his oysters ‘a little 
gone.” The later pagans and the early 
Christians liked their literature after a 
similar fashion. Meantime the infallibility 
ascribed to Virgil made easier a doctrine 
of Biblical infallibiiity in the CHistian 
community, 

A chapter on the transmission of }etters 
and the transmission of law abounds in- 
teresting matter, finding its acme in an ac- 
count of Boethius’s ‘‘ Consolation of Philos- 
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ophy,” which of late has had something of - 


a revival because of Alfred the Great's de- 
light in it. The favor which it found was 
eloquent of the manner in which Chris- 
tianity and pagahism were for some centur- 
ies mixed together, It would be difficult to 
say whether the “Consolation ” was a Chris- 
tian or a pagan work, or whether it was 
more one than the other. “ Pagan Ble- 
ments Christianized in Transmission” 


properly be called “Christian Elements 
Paganized in Their Development.” It was 
six of one and half a dozen of the other. 


In the next chapter, “Ideals of Knowl- 
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edge, Beauty, and Love,’ we are treading | nished the decorative motifs for the book | I believe in the touc 


paths that branch off from the author's 
* Ancient Ideals’ at one angle or another, 

The chapter on monasticism, with its 
“abandonment of pagan principles in a 
Christian system of life " is one of the most 
valuable in the book. It treats first of 
monastic origins and then of the monastic 
characier. What could there be of classical 
| heritage In an ideal of self-abasement so 
contrary to the pagan seil-realization: 


From the great periods of classicism, noth 
ing; from the later and 
Next following we have chapters on Chris 
tian prose and Christian poetry, early 
later. There is here 
with poetic forms, an exhibition of the r 
lation of these 


decadent, 


and 


much careful dealing 


forms to the Christian spirit 


a spirit in love with the infinite as the 
pagan spirit was with the definite and 
bounded and restrained Hence a breaking 


away from the formal! classical metres into 
the freedom of eccentric 
the substitution of accent 
quantity of 
A half page to Jerome as the creator of the 
portion, and we do 
not quite understand why Dante should 
serve as the merest colophon to the last of 
seeing that portion of 


and hence 
rhyme f{& 


forms, 
and r 


as media poetical expression 


Vulgate seems a scant 


these chapters, his 
the heritage 
large. The language of the 
media" was Italian spirit 
Christian, but the und the 
fusions were Greek and Roman in no slight 
degree. 


incalculably 


classical was 
‘Divina Com- 
the 

personages 


and was 


leading of Dante down the infernal stairs 
Mr. Taylor carries his learning so easily 
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Immensely significant was Virgil's | 


and gracefully that one is in danger of for- | 


getting its actual weight. Of this ther« 
some modest hint in a “ Bibliographical 
Appendix,”’ thirty pages in extent, which 
lays out a course of reading that a diligent 
person might follow for a lifetime and not 


reach the end. 








The Craftsman’s Guild Books. 


The Craftsman’s Guild of Boston, Mass., 
has now issued three books. The first to 
appear, bearing the imprint of the guild, 
was the little volume (a square 16mo.) en- 
titled *‘ Two Lyrics,” by the Rev. John B. 
Tabb. The edition’ was strictly limited, but 
the volume was most pleasantly charac- 
terized by the combining and merging 
therein of three personalities, viz., the au- 


thor, the artist, who hand-lettered and 
dceorated the bodk, and the illuminator. 
The issuance of this initial volume was 


marked by a success that was quite com- 
plete and amply justified the gulld’s belief 
that a return to the early custom of allow- 
ing the impress of an artist's hand to be 
felt throughout the making of a book would 
be appreciated by book lovers. The text, 
initials, borders, and other designs in this 
bo@k were drawn by Mr. Theodore Brown 
Hapgood, Jr., and are perhaps some of the 
finest examples of his work. 

“Two Lyrics’ was followed by 
Perfect Woman," being the thirty-first 
chapter of Proverbs, (beginning with the 
eleventh verse,) which, like the former pub- 
lication, was printed entirely without the 
aid of type. Miss Cora June Cady was re- 
sponsible for the drawing of the entire 
book, and the text was written in a unique 
alphabet, based upon the Hebrew charac- 
ters, the initials and other decorations 
being also harmoniously Hebraic in design. 

The third book, to have present publica- 
tion at the hands of the guild, is Thomas 
Gray's famous “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.”” Mr. Herbert Gregson has fur- 












Topics, such as 







Diplomatic History 
Constitution of U.S. 497 
Financial History 593 
Tariff History 149 
Civil Service 179 
Judiciary 90 
Expansion 389 
Congress 1362 
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attractive offer to New Subscribers. For particulars 
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She VAN DWELLERS 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


HER FRIENDS 


By C. D. Gibson 


DIALOGVES 


By Anthony Hope 


CATALOGVE 


R. H. Russell: 


HE BEST HISTORY or tne 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AS A 

NATION is the “American Statesmen ” Series. 
plete and careful review of the entire subject, beginning with 
the causes leading to the Revolution and including the Re- 
construction Period following the Civil War. 

All this is brought out in a series of Intensely Interesting and 
We l-written Biographies of the men who have made the history 
of the country. The wide scope of the work as well 
as its thoroughness are revealed by the General Index, 
which subdivides the subject-matter into about 300 
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h of human hands as 





} 
they are always in sympathy with 


inal designs of the artist and with Charles Scribner's Sons are publishing 


and fills three good sized volumes, covering 
an interesting period of Yale's development. 













which have exasperated the other 


man will be funny and instructive 
you. READ 


to 


A Strenuous Quest for a Little Home in a Great City. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Very cheap—considering what the experience cost. 


. F. Taylor & Camwns, New York. 













‘THE new Gibson book for 1901, depicting in Mr. 
Gibson’s most skillful style the history of 
a fascinating young widow. This splendid book 
contains ninety drawings of surpassing beauty 
and interesi. Handsomely printed and bound, en- 
closed in a deco:aied box 
Price, $5.00 
Edition-de- Luxe, 


A WIDOW 


AND 


$10.00 







THE 
DOLLY 


A SPLENDID edition-de-iuxe of Mr Hope’s 

well-known dialogues, to which have been 
added a number of new ones written especially for 
this Ecition. Seventeen beauti!ul drawings by How- 
ard Chandler Christy. together with handsome type 
paper and binding, make this a most artistic volume. 


Price $2.50 net. 








A BEAUTIFUL new catalogue, illustrated by C. 

D. Gibson, Frederic Remington, Maxfield 
Parrish, Howard Chand er Christy, and cther well- 
known artists, sent free to any add-ess. 


A NEW 








3 West 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





| Business MEN 
whose time is limited 
will find recreation in 
these delightfully en- 
tertaining volumes. 


TEACHERS & STUDENTS 


will find the General Index a 
splendid Ana'ysis of the lead- 
ing events and invaluable for 
quick reference. 


AMERICANS who wish to possess an 


intelligent understand. 
ing of the policies of our government, 
who wish to “think right and vote 
right,” should make themselves familiar 
with these instructive books. 


It isacom- 




































will find in them a thorough re- 
BANKERS view of the growth of our Financial 
System, as developed by Hamilton, Gallatin, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Chase, and all the othe: great 
fin:nciers and statesmen who have influenced it. 








will find them a treasure of information 

LAWYERS on the Constitution, its development under 
different administrations, its interpretation by Marshall, 
etc. Also important Supreme Court Decisions, Sketches 


of the Judiciary, Reviews of great cases, etc. 


will find an inspiration in these volumes, 
YOounG MEN Those who have found history dull and have 
failed in their attempts to wade through more volaminous publi- 
cations, will read these attractive volumes as if they were some 
thrilling novel, and gain historical information without apparent 
effort. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.., 


65 Fifth Ave., New York, ‘ 







































NOTES AND’ NEWS. 
3 — 


NON W. BENHAM, joint au- 


thor of ‘The Life of Arch- 
bishop Tait,’ and Charles 
Welch, I{brarian of the 


Guildhall Library, have writ- 
ten a book on ' Mediaeval 
London,’ which the MaecMil- 

will shortly publish, The 





lan 
volume will include four illuminated pages, 


Company 


some photogravure and numerous half- 
tones, and the theme, for the most purt, 
will be confined to the legends, traditions, 
and facts concerning the “ City.” 


e.3 

o 
“ Antonia,"” by Jessie Van Zile, (Mrs. 
James M. Belden,) which is published in 


this country by L. C. Page & Co. and deals 
with old New York, is about to be brought 
out in England through John Murray. 

* * 

“The Man from Glengarry,’ Ralph Con- 
nor’s new novel, which will be published 
next month in book form, has been ordered 
in advance from the Fleming H. Revell 
Company to an extent to warrant a first 
edition of 100,000 copies. It is a wild scene 
of the great Northland, in which the char- 
acter of a man of Covenanter ancestry is 
developed and explained. The author, 
whose real name is the Rev. C. W. Gordon, 
has returned to his home, in Winnipeg, 
leaving printers and binders in New York 
and Chicago busy getting his book ready 
for the public. 





* 

. 

“The Most Famous Loba,” 
mance by N. K. Blissett, author of ‘‘ From 
the Unbounded Sea,’ which D. Appleton 
& Co. will present some time in the month, 
is a tale'of Carcassonne, a_ picturesque 
story of knights and ladies and troubadours 


a new ro- 





in the thirteenth century. Loba, beautiful 
end passionate, is the daughter of the Sieur 

de Cabaret. 

° s,° 

“ Bob, Son of Battle," will appear in a 
new illustrated edition from the press of 
‘ Doubleday, Page & Co. toward the end of 
October. The illustrations, which will con- 


sist of scenes and portraits, are the work 
of A. Radclyffe Dugmore, who has visited 
the of ** Bob" in the British Isles 
in order to make them. 
a . *¢ 

- * 
D. Appleton & Co. report that the large 


scenes 


+ 


4 _ demands for ** The Eternal City,"’ which al- 
ready headed several lists as the “ book 
most in demand for September, is about 
to go into a new edition of 10,000, making 
in all 150,000 copies of this book which 

: have been disposed of within a month after 

x its day of publication. 

7% o.¢ 

‘ “The Chronic Loafer,” Mr Ne'son 
, Lloyd's first book, seems destined to be 
more popular in England and Canada than 
it was in the United States, if one may 
| 4 judge by the complimentary notices that 
it is receiving. The author's latest book, 
‘“*A Drone and a Dreamer,’ has just been 
ha issued by J. F. Taylor & Co. It is not only 
ii a humorous story, but an American love 
{ romance of a good type as well 
| *,* 
1 “The Stars: A Slumber Story,’ a new 
f book by the late Eugene Field, which will 


shortly make its appearance from the New 
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j Amsterdam Pook Company's press, will 
} contain an appreciation by Will M. Clem- 
t ens, who for many years was a friend and 
; fellow-journalist of the poet. ‘‘ The Stars" 

is a fairy tale for children, and includes 

five characteristic poems by the Bard of 

Sabine Farm Ss 

. 
+ 

‘At the Court of Catherine the Great,” 
Frederick Whishaw’s historical novel, deal- 
ing with Russian life and character, has 
just been published by the Frederick A 
Stokes Company in a cheaper paper edition. 

o* 

‘Caps and Capers”’ is a story of board- 
ing school life by Gabrielle E. Jackson, 
which is announced by the Henry Altemus 
Company, with pictures by C. M. Relyea. 
Mrs. Jackson is already well known as 
a charming writer for young girls. 

,* 

“Two Sides of a Question,’ being a 
hic picture of life from a woman's 
of view, by May Sinclair, and *' The 

Colburn Prize,”’ a story of girlish school 
days, by Gabrielle E. Jackson, are being 
published by J. F. Taylor & Co 

*,* 

The Lord of the Sea,’ by M. P. Shiel, 
which announced by the Frederick A 
Stokes Company, deals with the problem 
that the establishment of private owner- 
ship over the sea and oceans of the entire 
globe wouid illustrate as nothing else the 
fundamental error of land monopoly by in- 
dividuals. The floating forts by which the 
hero of the story places the greatest pow- 
ers of the world at his mercy are said to 
be fully up to the imaginings of Jules 
Verne, altho it is declared that the 
book, for many, will have another phase 
aside from its melodramatic character 

* 9 

‘Where the Sugar-Maple Grows,"’ by 
Adeline M. Teskey, is a collection of idylls 
of a Canadian villege, which is announced 
by R. F. Fenno & Co 

*.¢ 

‘The Making of Marchioness, the 
first story that has come from the’ pen of 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett in two 
years, has already reached the 50,000 mark 
at the Frederick A. Stokes Company 

*,* 

‘The Real Latin Quarter,” by F. Berke- 
ley Smith, which will shortly come from 
the press of the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, is a boc of racy sketches and de- 
scriptior of Paris life in that most fasci- 
nating of all sections in the great city of | 


ORK, SA 


gayety and art+Le Quartier Latin. 
volume will contain over 100 original draw- 
ings, head and tafl pieces, border decora- 
tions, photographs, &c. 

*,* 

“The Night Side of Nature: or, Ghosts 
and Ghost Seers,”’ by Catherine Crowe, has 
just been produced in a new edition with 
a critical introduction by Dr. Thomson Jay 
Hudson, author of “The Law of Psychic 
Phenomena." The subjects treated of in this 
book, which bears the imprint of Henry 
T. Coates & Co., are the various kinds cf 


prophetic dreams, presentiments, second 
sight, and apparitions. 

** 

* 


‘“ By the Waters of Sicily,"’ by Nora Lor- 
imer, which Jamos Pott & Co. are publish- 
ing, contains the letters of a brother to his 
sister, in which are presented a series of 
vivid pictures of life in Sicily. The werk 
is claborately illustrated. 

*,° 

“The Survivor,” by E. Philiips Oppen- 
heim, being a story of contemporary Lon- 
don life, and ‘‘ Annie Deane: A Wayside 
Weed,” by A. F. Slade, are announced for 
early publication by Brentano's. 

*,°¢ 

“Glass and Gold,” by O. G. Duffy, just 
published by the Lippincotts, responds. to 
the question, ‘‘ Who is de Colima?" Coli- 
ma, according to this novel, is a man, who 
under the guise of teaching Itallan to New 
York's four hundred became a walking 
chronicle of scandal. He makes the income 
of a suceessful lawyer by having almost 
every woman in society as his pupil in 
Italian, He collects all the gossip he can 
find and carries it impartially to his pa- 
tronesses, He is apparently a_ shrewd 
guesser, although he never willfully fabri- 
cates, 





7? 
. 

A complete edition of Thomas Kyd's 
works is in preparation at the Oxford l'ni- 
versity Press. Mr. F. 8. Boas, who has 
edited the works from the original texts, 
says in his preface that in the study of pre- 
Shakespearean literature, during the clos- 
ing years of the century, there has been no 
more marked feature, especially on the 
Continent, than the increased prominence 
given to Kyd. 





+ * 


“The Makirg of Jane" 1s the title of a 
new novel by Sarah Barnwell Elliott, an- 
nounced for early publication by Charles 


Scribner's Sons, It is a study of will power, 
athe heroin¢ becoming a slave to the will 
‘of her cousin, Mrs. Jane Saunders, ‘nto 
whose family she was adopted, Mrs. Saun- 
ders's mysterious power also affects the 
fortunes of the two men in the drama, hoth 
of whom are in love with Jane. 
o,° 

“The Joke of the Season,”’ by Clata Mor- 
ris, appears as one of the principal features 
of fiction in the October Cosmopolitan. It 
is a delicately told tale of love after mar- 
riage and of the intrigues of a sometime 
wudmirer of the husband, which came to 
naught. 

s,* 

* Asinette,”’ by Mrs. J. G. Fraser, the 
title of a French story for English children 
which E. P. Dutton & Co. have just pub- 
lished. The book is beautifully illustrated 
with eight colored and 200 text pictures by 
H. M. Brock. It is particularly adapted for 
children who are learning French. The 
same house also announces for early pub- 
lication a new juvenile book called ‘ Nine 
Unlikely Tales,"’ by Mrs, Nesbit, who is 
among the most promising writers for chil- 
dren in England. 


is 


+ ¢ 
. 

“ A Widow and Her Friends,” by Charles 
Dana Gibson, which is being issued by R. 
H. Russell, is an entertaining volume de- 
picting the story of the life of a fascinating 
young widow in Mr. Gibson's most charac- 
teristic style It consists of ninety draw- 
ings of considerable brilliancy. This is the 
sixth of the series of the well-known Gib- 
son books. 

% 

“The House Divided,"’ by H. B. Marriott 

Watson, author of “The Revel” and 


| ‘‘ Chloris of the Island,” is a romance of the 


of George Il. which has just been an- 
nounced by Harper & Brothers. The scene 
is laid in colonial Vermont and in London; 
thither the hero of the story goes in order 
to gain on of an estate and title to 
which he believes himself to be the rightful 
heir. 


time 





posses 


** 
* 


* Monsieur Vincent: A Sketch of a Chris- 
tian Social Reformer of the Seventeenth 
Century,’ by James Adderley, will be pub- 
lished immediately by Longmans, Green & 
Co It a life of St. Vincent de Paul, 
which, however, not aim at supplant- 
ing larger biographies. The same house 
also has in preparation “‘ Hugh of Lin- 
coln: A Short Story of One of the Makers 
of Mediaeval England,’ by Charles Marson, 
Vicar of Hambridge. These books are to be 


is 


does 


presented uniform, and each will have a 
photogravure frontispiece. 
e.¢ 
“The Civil Service: The Merit System— 
the Spoils System,"’ by Edward Cary, au- 
thor of * The Life of George William Cur- 
tis,’ is the title of a useful and informing 
brochure just published for The Women's 
Auxiliary of. the Massachusetts Civil Re- 
form Association. Mr. Cary shows how 
‘the merit system” as applied to public 
office was actually one of the principles 
upon which the Government of the United 
States, In its early days, rested—that the 
persons elected were the trustees of pub- 
lic welfare, and that it was their duty 
in appointing other servants to see that the 
best men were obtained. He also shows 
that ‘‘the spoils system’ was in the he- 
ginning an artificial expedient resorted to 
by politicians who might not otherwise be 
elected to office The author describes, 
beth by extracts from speeches and from 
actual political results, how each system 
has been developed 
ad 
*Seotland: Historic and Picturesque,”’ by 
Maria Honor Lansdale, Illustrated with 
fifty full-page photogravures and a map, 
is announced in variously bound editions 
by Henry T. Coates & Co. 
*,° 
ce Belgians at Waterloo,” by De- 
metrius C. Boulger, which has attracted 
much attention through its unanswerable 
rehabilitation of the Low Country allies 
who helped to defeat Napoleon, has been 
translated into French. The same author's 


‘History of Belgium” is in the press, .nd 




















i schoolroom 


OCTOB 





it is 
only the first part of the entire work, and 
ends with the battle of Waterloo. 


*,° 


“ Lights of Childhood,’ by Maud Balling- 
ton Booth, will be published this month ty 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Mrs. Bailington 
Booth’s “Sleepy Time Stories"’ won tor 
her so many appreciative readers: that her 
new book will be sure of a hearty welcome. 
These stories are for the ralny afternoon, 
for the fireside, and for bedtime, and the 
volume in which they are conta'ned ‘s to 
be presented uniform with the author's ear- 
lier book, and will be profusely illustrated 
and decorated by Antoinette Farnsworth- 
Drew. 


Items from Boston. 


BOSTON, Oct. 10.—One of the dreams of 
the heroine !n Miss Tincker’s ‘“ By the 
Tiber '' is of writing a story which shall be 
like a bit of turf torn from its proper abid- 


ing place with all its growth of blossom 
and blade, and all its branching rootlets 
pendant—just a fragment of life; such a 
book is Mr. John Preston True’s “ Mor- 


gan's Men.” It continues “ Scouting for 
Washington,’ but the story of that excel- 
lent volume is retold by clever hints, and 
the young hero, Stuart Schuyler, once, as a 
spy, Tarleton's horseboy, is now a cavalry 
Captain in Green's command, mounted on 
Tarleton’s own Tartar, drilling his men 
sternly, but caring minutely for their com- 
fort, and steadily, energetically study- 
ing and following his calling of a soldier. 
Not his “trade” of a soldier, observe! It 
is not his “ trade to die,”’ but he is “ bound 
to follow,”’ and at Cowpens sends Tarleton 
to carry the news to Cornwallis. The whole 
story is told with the breezine of the un- 
tired writer who does not overtask himself, 
and suddenly it ends, leaving the reader 
breathless, and yet content to wait, for the 
hero's life has come to a natural pause. 
The illustrations are by Mrs. True, and are 









so accurate in detafl that they might be 
used to explain “facings” and “ sword 
belt’ to a child. 
*,° 
‘Teddy: Her Daughter,” by Miss Anna 


Chapin Ray, is dated many years later than 
the first ‘‘ Teddy "’ book, and introduces a 
new generation of girls and boys, all well- 
bred and gifted with good manners, takes 
them through much fun and such advent- 
ures as one may find on a small sandy isl- 
and, and gives the girl a page or two of 
saving common sense about her cuties to 
boys and her obligation to be true and wo- 
manly. The girl is pretty and fashionable, 
too; and not the ghastly, ill-dressed heroine 
of old time, the young person who donned 
her first decent gown to marry the hero, 
and so fashionable and pretty girls are 
easily won to take her as a model. 


Mrs. Wesselhoeft's ‘“* High School Days at 
Harbortown " could very easily pass itself 
off for an old-fashioned English story, for 
it has the familiar plot f the innocent 
child who suffers for the guilty and makes 
no sign, the guilty one all the time enduring 
tortures of remorse. It ends prettily and it 


introduces a delightful dog, Goggles by 
name, to the reader. 3oth girls and boys 


this species of book, for there is no 
in which such doleful little 
dramas are not often played, no class that 
could not tell of woeful injustice unwitting- 
ly dealt by excellent teachers. Still, most 
girls and boys agree with Mr. Kipling and 
dislike stories in which children appear 
thieves or are falsely accused of thieving 
and Mrs. Wesselhoeft's worst character is 
nothing more sinful than cowardly. 

These three books are issued by Messrs 
Little, Brown & Co., and are tastefully 
bound in cloth, with pictured covers. 


enjoy 


as 


*,° 

Mr. Samuel W. McCall's address delivered 
at the Webster commemoration exercises at 
Dartmouth College will appear in the No- 
vember Atlantic Monthly, and also a paper 


on Nathaniel Mather, the younger brother 
of Cotton Mather, written by Miss Kate 
Morris Cone. The question of publishing 


and reading long accounts of murder trials 
will be considered by Mr. Charles E. Grin- 
nell of the Suffolk bar, the author of the 
studies of important cases, published dur- 





ER 12.1901. 


The | will be published in the new year. 














| 






ing the last few years in The Green Bag. 
Mr. Paul E. More will contribute a paper 
on ‘* Hawthorne's Solitude,”” Mr. James K. 
Hosmer will discourse on *‘ The Mississippi 
Valley,” and. Mr. Charles Bastide on “ Ar- 
gonne,"’ about which the average American 
knows nothing, although Mr. Bastide con- 
structs political and social France from an 
examination of its characteristics. Three 
short stories, added to the regular chap- 
ters of “Audrey,” balance this serious 
matter. They are “ Allee Same,” by Fran- 
ces Aymar Matthews; “ The Defeat of the 








Method,’ by Miss Margaret Knapp, and 
‘The Lover,” by Miss Ellen Duvall. 
*,° 


The long list of the Riverside Literature 
Series is to be still further lengthened by 
the addition of ‘The Marble Faun,” with 
an introduction by Mrs. Annie Russell Mar- 
ble and twelve half-tone plates, and 
“Twelfth Night” and “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” with notes and introduc- 
tion. 


LA SE LAG ENE RE A NE Pn 





*,° 
The Admiral and the Hon. John Barrett 
have written cordial letters to Mr. Edwin 






Wildman in approval of his “ Aguinaldo,” 
author of ‘‘ On 


Mee 






and Mr. James Creelman, ; 
the Great Highway,” has added a third, 
and the publishers are making a new 
* jacket " for the book, printing the letters 
upon it. 
** 
* 
Mr. Creelman’s own book, delayed in 
publication in order that a new ehapter 


on the late President might be added, went 
to press this week. Its disclosures might 
open inquiries as events immediately 
preceding the war. Men who would not 
wait for letters of marque before proceed- 
ing against a declared enemy might take 
strong measures to bring on a conflict too 
tardy for their desires. 






to 





















*,° 
The small boys who read ‘“ Under the 
Altied Flags” this year, and have for 
many a holiday season rejoiced in Mr, 
Elbridge S. Brooks's books, small and 
great, will be sorry to know that he has 
toiled too hard in their service, and is 






condemned by his oculist and his physician 







































to a season of rest, which will be exceed- 
ingly distasteful to him It is probable, 
however, that the noveity cf abstaining 
from work will have a swift recuperative 
power upon a constitution entirely unused 
to it. and the boys may have their holiday 
books next year as usual. Meantime Mr. 
Brooks is much missed at the Lothrop 
Company's sunny quarters, where “last 
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Two Men and 


Some Women. 
By WALTER MARION RAYMOND. 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE 
“IT have just read it; it is a fine conception; it 
must leave an abiding influence for good.”" 
rhe Rev. Dr. R. HEBER NEWTON 
‘It is one of the nastiest books I ever read. 
If it wer: mine I would burn it."’ 
The Rev. Dr.-H. O. OBERLY. 
The play and counter play of these men upon 
one another, aided by women of correspondingly 














opposite characters and dispositions, supply the 
motif of the story 

Incidentally, in the evolution of the plot, the 
acthor traces the great law of heredity and 
shows its vital importance in human character 
and life A high motive inspires the book, 
which- is wholesome and pleasing throughout 

Cloth, 1I2mo, One Dollar. 

May be ordered through any bookseller, or will 
be sent sstpaid for the price by the ABBEY 
PrRESS Publishers, of One Hundred and Four 
teen Fifth Avenue, New York, with agencies in 
London, Montreal and elsewhere, who always 

sue interesting works. 
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she says: ‘*f am 


book. 


Courier-Journal. 


Glorifi i ’ 2 
Hlorified by a beautiful love story.— Chicago Tribune. 

Mrs. Catherwood has written ever since she can remem- 
ber, and has published many books. 
satisfied. ’” 
public will express the same opinion. —oston Herald. 

American life takes on an undreamed-of vitality in this 
The march of the emigrants across the continent 
thunders tn our ears; the Indian depredations, the establish- 
ment of States are as events of to-day, 

The tale lives as a fine drama lives, and in this quality of 
recreating time and place surpasses any historical novel that 
has yet been written by an American author.—Louzsyille 


‘ ‘*Lazarre’’ exhales the spirit of America—America at her 
highest—freedom, loyalty, courage, simplicity, highmind- 
edness, and a reverence and a love for women that passeth al] 
understanding. —Phila. Public Ledger. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Puastiswens 
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room, down the passage,”’ has always been 
the goal of every visitor, literary, artistic, 
or on business bent, and where there was 
afways leisure for entertaining talk and 
reminiseence. Mr, Brooks's first appear- 
ance in the trade was in Messrs. Apple- 
tan's employment, and he has known both 
Boston and New York publishers. for many 
a long and active year. Perhaps, even al- 
though unable to use his pen, he may, 
during this enforced vacation, dictate 
some of his good stories. 





Items from Philadelphie. 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 11.—George W. 
Jacobs) & Co. have just issued ‘“ Her 
Grace's Secret,’’ by Violet Tweedale, which, 
for a first book, is enough above the av- 
erage to demand more thar a passing’ no- 
tiee.. That the scene of the story takes one 
into the ultra-fashionable world of Eng- 
ligh society, a circle far from nice in its 
moral tone and surely trivial in its so- 
ea@lled pleasures, is not out of the usual, 
nor is the facet that the plot is much com- 
plicated by “another woman,” from which 
detail comes the title. The book rises 
above the most of its fellows in that it 
leaves a good taste in one’s mouth in spite 
of these things. 


+ 
* 


The advancement of Mr. Roosevelt to the 
chair of the Presidency has made “ time- 
ly’ every least anecdote and reeollection 
of his career, and Owen Wister and J. 
Madison Taylor have seized the opportuni- 
ty to write of him as they knew him in 
his ranchman days. It was the privilege 
of these two Philadelphians to be inti- 
mately associated with the President dur- 
ing much of his life in the West, and they 
have told their stories vividly and. with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Tavlor has been mainly 
known heretofore for his contributions to 
medical literature. 
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Among the books issued by Philadelphia 
publishing houses during the past fortnight 
are Mr. Unger’s “ With ‘ Bobs’ and Krii- 
ger,”” (Coates,) in which the aforetime cor- 
respondent of The London Daily Express 
tells of his adventures in the Transvaal; 
Mary Fielding Kalor’s ‘“‘ Young Sprouts,” 
(Union Press,) which is a yarn about some 
everyday children, invariably lively and 
usually amusing; the “Little Men" and 
“Little Women”’ plays, (Curtis Company,) 
adapted by Elizabeth Lincoln Gould from 
Miss Alcott’s immortal stories, and. illus- 
trated by Birch, and a popular account of 
“The Mighty Deep and What We Know 
of It,’ (Lippincott,) by the English writer, 
Agnes Giberne, 

The last-named house has also printed 
in adequate form a new edition of 
“ Through Persia on a Side Saddle,” which 
was first published some years ago in 
England by Ella C. Sykes, who enjoyed 
the somewhat hazardous distinction of 
being the first European woman to visit 
Kerman and Baluchistan. The charm and 
accuracy with which she wrote of her ex- 
periences in the desert, of her residence in 
Teheran, of Persian housekeeping, and so- 
cia! life has always earned. generous sales 
for her book. 

o9 

The promised book of the Lippincotts 
which is perhaps most anticipated is J. O. G. 
Duffy's * Glass and Gold,"’ now scheduled 
for Oct. 7. It is a story of the develop- 
ment of a character, and somewhat less 
markedly of social life in New York. The 
title is derived from a. line in Browning's 
“The Worst of It,” and it may be added 
that the entire stanza summarizes the 
book’s main theme: 

“ Far better commit a fault and have done, 

As you, dear, forever, and choose the 

pure, 
And look where the healing waters run, 

And strive and strain to be good again, 
And a place in the other world insure, 

All glass and gold, with God for its sun.”’ 

+ 
. 

George Gibbs, artist and novelist, whose 
first story, “‘In Search of Mademoiselle,” 
reached sales of 8,000 within six weeks of 
publication, was recently married to the 
granddaughter of that Joseph Harrison 
who played so leading a part in the build- 
ing of Russia’s first railread. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibbs. will live at Bryn Mawr. 

°° 

When the New York State Library re- 
eently published the results of its examina- 
tion of some 6,000 books published during 
1900, selecting 200 as “the best boo of 
the year,” it was noted that four were fre 
the pen of Cyrus Townsend Brady. As 4% 
mere matter of litePary industry, this is 
deserving of notice, but it becomes more 
unusual inasmueh as the titles listed repre- 
sent work in fiction, biography, and history 
—a result decidedly out of the ordinary and 
high testimony in evidence of the former 
Archdercen’s versatility. 

Mr. Brady, who while at Cape May this 
Summer has been spending much of his 
time in literary labors, ts now ready with 
two new pieces of work. One is a short 
dramatic novel or sketch, whieh he has 
ealled “ Barbarossa,” an@ which will first 
appear as a four-part serial in The Century, 
Ddeginning with November. The other is a 
farger piece of fiction, “The Quiberon 
Touch,” now on the stocks at Appleton’s, 
much in the manner of his ““ When Blades 
Are Out and Love's Afield,” which the 
Lippincotts consider one of the mast suc 
= books they have ever had’ on their 

sts, 

Apropos of this novel, it now appears 
that the swords used in the poster for the 
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gives as the reason for his retirement thx 





students themselves will undertake 
charge of this task, both as to design and 
execution. 


has Presi- 
he has 
He 


Daniel Baugh resigned the 
dency of the Art Club, of which 


been chief executive for many years. 


fact that in the near future it will be nec- 
essary for him to be away from the city 
for long periods. As this would interfere 
with his duties, he wishes to let the dignity | 
as well as ithe work of the office devolve 
For many years Mr. Baugh | 
has been recognized as one of Philadet- 
phia’s chief art patrons. He is the Presi- 
dent of the Fairmount Park Art Associa- 
tion, and was one of these whe formed the 
Art Federation of Philadelphia. He has 
taken. an enthusiastic interest in the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, and has greatly awak- 
ened the activities of the pupils of the in- 
stitution by offering scholarships. 


om another. 


remote en emcee peer ma mem oka ea rm 


The Study of Dutch at Columbia. | 


It seems particularly appropriate that 
Columbia University should be the first | 
college in this country to offer a systematic | 
study of the Dutch language and literature. 
Where else in America could this study | 
be so fittingly carried on as in a university | 
founded in the city colonized by Holland- | 
ers? Not a little of the present greatness of | 








New York is due to the infusion in its 
present population of the blood of the | 
sturdy Dutchmen who, after fighting 


| 
against the sea and the more cruel Spanish | 
rule of oppression and finally gaining com- 
plete dryness for their land and liberty | 
for themselves, set out to found new colo- | 
nies. The greatest of these settlements is | 
the present City of New York, once a little | 
cluster of fishermen’s huts where Dutch 

was the only language spoken. Even after 

the surrender of New Amsterdam to the 

English, in 1664, the Dutch language con- 

tinued to be spoken, and it did not entirely 

die out as a living tongue until after the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The | 
revival of the study of this language in the 
City of New York therefore merits’ more at- 
tention than would the announcement of 
the inclusion of another language in the al- 
ready large linguistie curriculum at Co- | 
tumbia. Not only is the literary study of 
modern Dutch being carried on there, but 
attempts are being made to bring to light 
all traces which the use of the language 
may’ have left in the English spoken to+ 
day throughout what was once Duteb- 
speaking terrtiory. The Germanic depart- 
ment of Columbia some time ago issued a 
circular requesting that all old Dutch books 
and documents might be given to the Co- 
lumbia library, so that they might be col- 
lected and preserved there. Furthermore, 
the department is desirous of accumulating | 
lists of all Dutch words current in the 

speech of to-day. Some of these words have 

been taken into English with very little 

ehange of forms, yet nobody thinks of them 

as of foreign origin. “ Steop,”” “ bess,”’ 

“ eruller,”” ‘‘ bowery,” are a few of the large 

number which could be cited as examples. 

Besides words like these, there are many 

others known fn particular places which 

have had a purely local influence upen the 

language. The immediate collection and 

study of such ferms is mecessary, as they 

are daily becoming less and less widely 

known or understood, and if not preserved 

In some way they will soon entirely disap- 

pear. It is important, ¢herefore, that every 

one who knows of any such words or 

phrases, songs or nursery rhymes, although 

they may be, as is often the case, mean- | 
ingless to him, should write them down 

just as they sound and send them to swell 

the collection which is now growing at 

Columbia. It is only by the contri‘utions 

of a large number of people, each adding a 

little to the general store, that any prog- 

ress can be made in this direction, and it 

should be a patriotic duty for all New York 

to preserve these words of their forefathers, 

which are, as it were, embalmed in our 

every-day speech. 








New Cat Pictures,* 


Everybody, even Lord Roberts, likes cat 
pictures, and a new cat artist always finds 
a waiting public. The wickedly human 
eats of Mr. Wain, those creatures who 
are really Mr. Kipling’s “Stalky & Co." in 
fur; Mme. Ronner'’s Prench Marquises in 
feline disguise; Mr. Francis’s street boys 
with four legs and a tail, or the Christmas 
ecard cat of sorts seem to be equally wel- 
come. So, in their time, were Miss Addie | 
Ledyard’s large-eyed, coquettish cats, and 
so will be those which Miss Amy Brooks 
has made for her own “A Jolly Cat Tale.” 
The best are the unsophisticated cats, or 
rather kittens, that a small! baby, herself a 
mass of white embroidery and swan's down, 
topped by a soft little face and softer 
curls, carries, one under each arm. The 
ridfeulous little tatty and stumpy legs-and | 
roguisl eyes are perfectly given. Then 
there fs the full-grown cat, to whom the 
bad’ little boy has givem a saddle pad of 
silk handkerchief, bidding her to “ scoot, 
and the same cat arrayed in a frock, sit- 
ting in a rocking chair and sewing, and, 
lastly, there ts the cat dance, the dancers 
in their best frocks buttoned down the 
back and very puffy as to sleeve, balanc- 
ing and “setting” in the airiest way. All 
the tail pieces are cats, cats climb about 
the initfal letters, and the chapter head- 


much as if they were 
Harold, “the boy 
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In addition to Henry van Dyke’s THE RULING 
Tales of Dunstable Weir 
Englishwoman whose last spring’s novel, ** The White Cottage,’ 
author.”” They exhibit the highest development, so far, of this author’s che- 
Cantents :—Bensamin Parrot’s Fancy, Tue Hatt ann He, Tue Ricur or 


PASSION, we have 
By ZACH, Author of “Life is Life,” etc. 

rat VOLUME of tales, briliant in style and execution, by the talented 
Richard Henry Stoddard considers «*2 sure test of the literary intelli- 

gence and judgment of its readers and a positive :e/clation of the genius of its 

racteristie and remarkable talent, the initial story a!so showing her in a vein ef 

humor heretofore unsuspected. 

Way, Vittace Pume Fewins, Crooxsiz, Mary Ameuia Spor, THe Sisrars, 

$1.50. 


































A New Polish Novelist introduced by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin 


The Argonauts 


By ELIZA ORZESZKO 
Translated by Jeremiah Curtin, Translator of the Works of Sienkiewicz. 


ADAME ELIZA ORZESZKO, the latest discovery of Mr. Jeremiah 

Curtin’s unerring sense of what is the most interesting in contemporary 

Polish literature, is here introduced to the American public in a novel 

of unusual power and melodramatic force, all the characters of which are 

strongly drawn, and of which the movemznt is full of excitement, while it has 
the curious and piquant flavor of an entirely foreign life and society. 

It is on the old but inexhaustible theme of the essential powerlessness of 

human power. 
She is 2 novelist wlo-e’ earlier stories had already given her vogue at home 
when her “* Argonauts ’’ suddenly showed her a candidate for international honors. 


Fables for the Fair 


By JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM 


N this exquisite voluine of 25 fables about women Miss Daskam develops 
® vein of satirical humor of most amusing quality. The different feminine 
types whose foibles are laughably as well as shrewdly exhibited are familiar 

to everybody; for instance: 





























































Tre Woman Wuo Unperstoop Orzra—Txe Woman Wuo Detiseraten —THE 
Woman Wuo Took Tunes Lireratty—Tue Woman Woo Tarxep WELL, etc. 


Daintily printed in green and brown. $1.00 met (postage 8 cemts). 















All Booksellers, or 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Cloth, $1.50, 
With Frontispiece. 


12mo. 


Maarten Maartens 

is recognized by all 

readers of fiction as 

one of the most artistic 

and finished novelists of the 

day. and he has done nothing 

that shows certain fine charac- 

teristics of his work better than 

this gallery of charmingly executed 

miniatures. Theadroitness of these tales 

is never suffered to overshadow the real 

quality of human interest. ‘‘Some Women" 

is a book that will enhance the fine reputation 

earned by the author of “‘ God's Fool” and “ The 
Greater Glory.” 
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The Wage of Character 


A Novel. By JULIEN GORDON, au- 
thor of “Mrs. Clyde,” etc. With 
Portrait. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


The Seats of the Mighty 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
Being the Memoirs of Captain Robert 
Moray, sometime an Officer in the 
Virginia Regiment, and afterwards 
of Amherst’s Regiment. Illustrat- 
ed. l2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“Another historical romance of the 
vividness and intensity of ‘The Seats 
of the vt ty’ has never come from 
















In Julien Gordon's new story glimpses 
of soctal Te aa he! ble ore ere 
panied by v etures of politica e 
and society in Washin on. Her novel 
is a story of the world of fashion and 












the pen of an American. This work | intrigue, written with an insight, an 

may without hesitation be set down as opemamenate force, and a realization 

‘ the best Mr. has done. From | of the dramatic and the pathetic well 

the first chapter to the last word in- | as more es phases of life, tha 
terest tn the book never wanes; one | stamp the k as one immediate 

it difficult to interrupt the nar- {ts Interest and convincing 
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ficoffrey Strong 


Is a charming love story by 
Laura E. RICHARDS, 


(icoffrey Strong 


“Is unusually well written.”’—As/imore 
Herald. 


(ieoffrey Strong 


“Is a real achievement.’’—Charksion Nexs 
and Courter. 


(ieoffrey Strong 


Is ‘*Laura Richards’s best story.’’—Cleve- 
land World. 















(icoffrey Strong 


“Is absorbingly interesting.’’—Scranion 
Repub.ican. 


(icofirey Strong 


Is “a sweet, pure, wholesome story.”’-— 
Literary World. 


(icoffrey Strong 


Is enjoying a very wide sale. 


(icoffrey Strong 


Is beautifully illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 


(ieoffrey trong 


Is exquisitely bound and costs seventy-five 
cents. 














Is sold by all booksellers, and is published 


FAVA ESTES & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


JOHN ANDERSON, JR., 


Auctioneer of Literary Property. 
29 West 30th Street, New York. 





Sale of Part IV. of the Library of the 
late THOMAS JEFFERSON McKEER, con- 


sisting of his exceedingly choice collection | 


of EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, in 
orose and verse. Sale occurs in November 
iandsome illustrated catalogue. 





known Bibliophile and Scholar, Mr. DANIEL 
M. TREDWELL, (author of “ Privately Il- 
lustrated Books,'’ and others,) comprising 


notable collections in FOLK LORE LIT- | 


ERATURE, SERPENT WORSHIP, ETH- 
NOLOGY, LACE and NEEDLE WORK, 
ART, BIBLIOGRAPHY, EASTERN RE- 
LIGIONS, &c., together with some choice 
EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED WORKS, includ- 
ing an elaborate and exhaustive History of 
the City of Brooklyn. All of the books are 
in good condition, and many in handsome 
bindings. By Matthews and others. Date 
of sale will be announced later. 


Sale of the Literary Possessions of the 
late Gen. ADAM BADEAU, Military Secre- 
tary to Gen. Grant, U. S. Consul at London, 
&c. In addition to his Library, there will 
be included his remarkable and extensive 
collection of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, al- 
most exclusively on matters pertaining to 
the War, from Gens. GRANT, SHERMAN, 
SHERIDAN, and others, too numerous to 
mention. Among the special items are the 
ORIGINAL DRAFT in Gen. GRANT'S 
HANDWRITING of his FAMOUS DIS- 
PATCH to Secretary STANTON, announc- 
ing Gen. LEE'S SURRENDER, EDWIN 
BOOTH’'S OWN COPY of SHAKESPEARE, 
with his markings, and a finely painted OIL 
PORTRAIT of the GREAT TRAGEDIAN 
in the character of HAMLET, (1850.) A 
WAR MAP, DRAWN BY GEN. SHER- 
MAN, &c. 


Sales of other interesting private collec- 
tions to follow. Some fine collections of 
Prints soon to be offered. Rare and inter- 
esting books appear in every catalogue. 
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TWO LETTERS 
lL 


Mr. Alden Writes from London. 
NDON, Oct. 1.—Judging frem 
the advertisements of pub- 
lishers, American novels are 
rapidly making their way in 
England. ‘“ David Harum” 
was the first great success, 
and it has been followed by 
the equally marked success of Mr. Church- 
ill’s “Crisis.” Other American novels are 
in process of publication, and it is quite 
possible that some of them may repeat here 
the wonderful successes that they haye had 
at home. I wrote last week of the unani- 
mous praise that “ The Octopus’ has re- 
ceived, and now Mr. Payne's new novel is 
meeting with the approval of the best criti- 
cal authorities. Evidently the day when 
Englishmen believed that the only con- 
temporary American writer was Mr. How- 
ells is over. 





According to one of the literary weeklies 
The Argosy magazine is dead. The paper 
in question is mistaken in ascribing the 
origin of The Argosy to Mrs. Henry Wood, 
It was started by Charles Reade, and it was 
not until it had become well established 
that it passed under the control of the late 
Mrs. Wood. Why it should die—if indeed it 
is dead—is not very clear, except in accord- 
ance with the theory that the life of a 
magazine, like that of a man, is limited to 
a certain number of years. Two of the 
oldest and best of the monthly magazines 
are also, says the weekly already referred 
to, about to give up the ghost, although 
they were never better than they are at 
present. Old magazines, with the exception 
of Blackwood’s, which seems to have 
learned the secret of perpetual youth, pass 
away and are succeeded by younger maga- 
zines. Were the new magazines better in 
character than the old we could understand 
why they succeed and the old magazines 
die, but this is not the case. A new maga- 
zine always sells well for the first three 
months, simply because it is new. Similar- 
ly the old magazine, after it has been for 
many years before the public, falls into 
neglect simply because it is old. Just as 
some heathen tribes put their old people 
to death, so the reading public seems to let 
its old magazines die for lack of help. This 
is one of the mysteries of the publishing 
trade, which, by the way, is more full of 
mysteries than any other trade, except, 
perhaps, that of novel writing. 

*,* 

Mr. * A. Ober has written a life of 
Josephine, though there does not seem to 
be any very strenuous demand for such a 
book. He represents the Empress as a 
| woman of excellent character, and hence 
| his book will please those numerous people 
| who insist upon thinking of Josephine as 
} a saint, and of Napoleon as Apollyon. The 
| persistence of the myth of the saintliness 
| 


Le sssssssinsssessesensiesene 


of the woman who had been the mistress 
of several men before she married Napo- 
leon, and who was faithless to him after 
her marriage, is a curious fact. The evi- 
dence as to the true character of Josephine 
is full and irrefutable, but it produces no 
effect on people like Mr. Ober, who simply 
disbelieves it, and considers that his dis- 
belief is evidence of the falsity of the 
evidence. Sometimes I wonder if any dead 
man or dead woman is ever seen as he or 
she really was. Perhaps, after all, Cath- 
erine of Russia was an angel with a touch 
| of prudery, and Napoleon was a weak- 
minded person of Puritan morals, and a 


sort of forerunner of General Booth. 
*,* 


The two books which will appear within 
a month, and which are more eagerly 
looked for than any other, are Mr. Bal- 
four’s “Life of Stevenson,” and Mr. Hew- 
lett’s ‘‘ New Canterbury Tales." I do not 
mention ‘‘ Kim,’’ because it has already 
been published as a serial, and hence can- 
not, strictly speaking, be caHed a new 
book. Mr. Hewlett ought to excel himself 
in his ‘Canterbury Tales,’ for the plan 
of his book gives the best possible scope 
to his abilities. The “Life of Stevenson” 
will tell us just what we want to know 
about him, for the auchor had all possible 
| facilities for knowing and comprehending 
the man. When I take my Winter holi- 
day I shall take with me these two books, 
and ‘‘Kim.’’ With such companions it would 
make no difference where a holiday is 
taken. Brighton or Khartoum would be 
the same to a man shut up securely in his 
| room with ‘*‘ Kim,”’ ‘‘ The New Canterbury 
Tales’ and the “Life of Stevenson.” 





. 
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| 
| Miss Margaret Benson is soon to publisa 
| a book entitled ‘‘The Soul of a Cat.” 
I do not know how many cat people there 
are in England and America, but certainly 
| every one who is intimate with cats should 
read Miss Benson's book. In a previous 
| book She showed that she had been ad- 
| mitted Into the choicest cat and bird cir- 
cles, and it is evident from the title of 
the forthcoming book that she has per- 
eeived that cats have souls, and that she 


i : RE] ICH | knows something of the nature of the feline 


UNION SQUARE, New York 










ANTHONY HOPE'S 


TRISTRAM 
OF BLENT 


Is in Its 23rd Thousand. 










soul. People who do not know animals lose 
a great deal. The cat is especially worthy 
of profound study. He is a self-contained 
animal, who rarely admits any one into his 


himself worthy of cat friendship, and has 
learned to talk with cats, and comprehend 
what they say, he can learn wonderful 
things. For was not the cat a god in 
Egypt? and is he not learned in mysteries 
that only the Egyptian priests knew? Now 
that I think of it, I shall go to Egypt for 
my holiday and take Miss Benson's book- 
and no other, with me. The other books 
that I have just mentioned deal only with 


| 
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mere human beings, in 
thinks not of human ngs, b 


gods, 


pt one 
of the 


I cannot find much that is interesting in 


Sir Edwin Arnold's new poem, ‘‘ The /oy- | 


age of Ithobal.’’ The lines are smooth, and 
the story is wel] told, but after all, the 
question will force itself upon the reader, 
“Is it poetry?’’ and the answer will usu- 
ally be In the negative. Of course, there 
are people who like that sort of thing— 
people who read, “ Thalaba,” in their youth 
and liked it. But it is difficult to Imagine 
that the general public will care for a 
rather tame story told in rather tame 
verse. Mr. John Davidson's new poem, 
“The Testament of a Man Forbid,” is 
neither poetry nor good sense, nor good 
morals. Nobody admired the “ Baliad of 
a Nun” more than I admire it, and it 
would be folly to deny that Mr. Davidson 
is a true poet, who has his moments of 
inspiration, But when he writes verse in 


haps there are a few redeeming lines in 
Mr. Davidson's testament, but if so I have 
not seen them. The whole thing seems to 
me utterly bad, and I am sincerely sorry 
for it, for Mr. Davidson has proved more 
than once that he is capable of work in 
verse which is nothing less than magnifi- 
cent, 

‘ °° 

Mr. Laurence Housman is announced as 
the designer of the cover of ‘“* The Modern 
Antaeus,"’ a book by the author of “ The 
Love Letters of an Englisnwoman.” Why 
this pretense of mystery, when all the 
world knows that Mr. Housman wrote the 
love letters, and thereby gave opportunity 
for the numerous imitations of them which 
have wearled the critic to the last point of 
endurance? Perhaps Mr. Housman repents 
of having started the avalanche of love 
letters, and for that reason is unwilling to 
avow his share of responsibility. If so, the 
feeling is one which does him credit. 

o,* 

There is no plot to be found in Mr. David 
Christie Murray's new novel, “‘ Despair’s 
Last Journey,’ any more than there is fn 
“Kim.” But for all that it is eminently 
readable. It has all Mr. Murray’s vigor of 
narrative, and the people to whom it intro- 
duces us are alive. It is the story of a 
young man of genius who makes a fool of 
himself with several young and old women, 
and finally seeks refuge from the intolera- 
ble bondage of a marriage with a woman 
addicted to delirium tremens by living in 
defiance of conventions with a noble girl. 
Of course I am not defending the moral 
lesson of the book, but merely stating its 
nature, Mr. Murray seems to be a passion- 
ate advocate of freedom of divorce in cases 
where marriage has become an utter fail- 
ure. Were the world made for the benefit 
of individuals Mr. Murray’s position could 
be defended, but he seems to forget that in 
giving freedom to a few individuals he 
would be giving license to all mankind. 
However, the ethics of Mr. Murray’s book 
do not concern me. It is a novel that is 
well worth reading, and no one who takes 
it up will complain of its lack of interest. 

"&< 

There is quite a boom in books concerning 
King Alfred of burnt cake memory. Pos- 
sibly the subject is one of vast interest, but 
I must confess that Alfred and his cakes 
do not appeal to me. I should like, however, 
to know the connection between the burn- 
ing of those cakes and Alfred's victories 
over the Danes, for in the child’s history, 
where I read of those two events, they were 
distinctly represented as being in the na- 
ture of cause and effect. Did Alfred give 
the burnt cakes to the Danes and then 
attack them while they were in the throes 
of indigestion? Or did the knowledge that 
the King of England was capable of mak- 
ing burnt cakes convince the Danes that 
they had better go home at once and not 
meddle with him? Alfred is mixed up in 
the minds of most people with Arthur of 
Round Table memory, and few people could 
tell offhand which of the two was a myth 
—if either—and which the real man. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


II. 
From Mrs. Sherwood on the Con- 
tinent. 

AIX LES-BAINS, Sept. 28.—Jean Ingelow 
has inspired a,very agreeable little book, 
written anonymously, (I should imagine by 
a near friend or relative.) She was born of 
well-bred and well-placed people, and we 
often have enjoyed in America hearing that 
she was born in Boston, Lincolnshire, from 
which place our Puritans came, She has 
described that country with very fine ef- 
fect in her “ High Tide on the Lincolnshire 
Coast,’’ although she obtained her popular- 
ity principally by her religious or semi-re- 
ligious poems, she had a true poet's felicity 
in dealing with nature. These recollections, 
although not at all full enough, reveal much 
of an interesting personality—not so lovable 
as Mary Mitford or so strong as Charlotte 
Mary Yonge, but sweet and English. Like 
her name, Jean Ingelow is a poem in itself, 
and her way of emphasizing her poems 
with an echo, as it were, the old-fashioned 
repetition at the end, gave them a great 
fascination for those who read and recited 
in public. There was a Wordsworthian sim- 
plicity about them which to some readers 
seemed weak, but which attracted others, 
as “‘ Peter Bell" attracted Emerson. 

Mr. Philip Sidney, whose name entitles 
him to respect, has written a little book 
called ‘* Who Killed Amy Robsart?”’ Poor 
woman, after her three centuries of ques- 
tionable fame does she not deserve better |; 
than to be thus classed with Cock Robin? } 
Philip Sidney attacks Sir Walter vigorously }| 





order to preach doctrines that are not far 
removed from those held by the Anarch- 
ists, he does not rise much above the level 
of a Hyde Park atheistic speaker. Per- 


| Books bought in Davis’ Bookstore, 





ACH year sees a few exquisite 
additions to “The Mosher 
Books,”’ and the present season is 
no exception to the rule. It is by 
their quality and not from quantity 
that these publications stand at the 
head of American book-making. 


A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
of 68 pages, choicely printed in red 
and black, is now in press, and will 
be sent postpaid on application, as 
soon as ready. 













THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


MALKAN)B00k Store 


CUT PRICE for Everybody 


BOOK MAN. i j 
HANOVER 8&Q. Mail Orders a Specialty 


No. 1 WILLIAM ST ial Di 
and 47 STONE ST Specia — ; 
TEL. 5121 Broad o Libraries. 


BARGAINS IN SETS. \ 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Edinburgh ed.,* 25 
vols., % mor., published at $175—Our rice, $72.50 

Scott’s Works, 24 vols., printed on hand-made 
paper and illustrated. Published for $36.00. Our 
price, $14.50. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia pub'd for $40.00. Our 
price, $25.00. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT CUT PRICES. 





BEIM vecreccccccccceseescccsccevecsees $1.50 -98 
CHRD -sccccccves Ceevreeecveccesacscecs 1.50 v8 
TORE MED CUS voc cn ctcc iscecascowteicre 1.59 -98 


All books at lowest prices, 









OQOK SAT 
ENTANOS 
UNION SQUARE, New York 





BOOKS 


When calling, piease ask for 
AT Mr. Grant. 
Whenever you need a book, ad- 
LIBERAL dress Mr. Grant. 


DISCOUNTS a buying books write 


or quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E, GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d St. - = - «~ New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray’s Works and Dickens’ and 
Seott’s Novels. Thin paper, Large type, easy 
to read. Size 44 by 6% inches and only % 
inch thick. Jound in cloth, $1.00 each. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. Prospectus free on 
request. THOS. NELSON & BONS, 87 East 















18th St., New York, 
20 NIBLO’S | Price, 
Illustrations, COMPLETE 1.50 
711 ee if 
Marginal PALMIST. For sale 
References. A. Mackel & Co. by all 


4 Pages Index.] x ¥°Cin. N’ y. | Booksellers. 





BY GEORGE MOORE $5.59 


SISTER TERESA 


The Stor, of the Private Life of a 
Peauliful Woman. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT Co, 





H. RIDER HAGGARD’S 


LYSBETH 


A TALE OF THE DUTCH 
With 26 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown S8vo 
Cloth Ornamental. $1.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., N. Y. 


HOW 10 BE A REPORTER, 


with list of 50 papers using news and 100 publi- 
cations using stories will be sent for 10c. Writ- 
er’s Aid Association, 150 P Nassau St., N. Y. 











Manuscripts suitable for issu- 
Authors ing in volume form required 
Seeki by an established house; liber- 
eeKing 4) al terms; prompt, straight- 


forward treatment. Address 
Publisher “ BOOKS,” 141 Herald 234 st. 
New York. ; 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 
New and Second Hand Book Business, 


Special advantage of low rent, 
N B., Box 120, Times Office. 


Dechetteemtenieenntedinaaill 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 













of FPAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 

WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
1,125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 











&“towen, MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 





SONG WRITERS Popular pieces make fortunes. We 


arrang? compositions, write mausie 
to words & publish. Groom Music Co., Chicago. 








BOOKS. —AlI! out-of-print books supplied, no mat- 

ter on what subject. Write us We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. 
Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, England. 





For Sale—New England Primer, $10; Bound Vol. 

Revolutionary Broadsides, $5; Parley’s Tales, 
$5; old American Book Plates, Dalchios’ His- 
tory Church South Carolina. Drug Store, 977 
Sth Av., N. Y. 


I wish to obtain a copy of ‘‘ The Life of Cap- 
tain John Hewson,”’ by Sarah A. Alcott, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1840. Address, 
naming price, 8S. C, V. D., P. O. Box 1,555. 
AUTHORS having difficulty securing pub. send 
MS. to us for practical criticism. 8S. H. 
Bowers, 4,006 Girard Av., Philadelphia. 




















35 W. 42d St. Write for Catalogue. 
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NEARLY READY 


A CATALGGUE 


an interesting and valuable 


COLLECTION OF 


KARE BOOKS 


Purchased in England by 


EDWIN A. DENHAM. 
First Editions of Lamb, Shetiey, Keats, 
Dick=ns and other authors of the 17th, 
18th and 19th centuries, including many 
exceedingly rare items; Fine and Histor!- 
cal BINDINGS; PRESENTATION COP 
IES; EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
AMERICANA, &c., &c 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
DRAWINGS by Cruikehark, Leech, Row- 
landson ete. Old and rare PORTRAITS 
and ENGRAVINGS, including a contem- 
porary collection of 


OVER 200 ENGRAVINGS AFTER 


W. H. BUNBURY. 


In the finest possible state and condition 


20 WEST 33D ST., NEW YO3K. 


of 


ORIGINAL 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 

WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
Oct. 14th, and following days at 3 

o'clock, * 

Miscellaneous BOOKS, 
ture, Americana, Genealogy, Local 
EARLY NEWSPAPERS, including 
scarce and desirable works. 

MONDAY, Oct. 2ist, and foilowing days. 

An unusually valuable collection of Books, 
mainly from two PRIVATE LIBRARIES, in- 
cluding SOME EXTREMELY RARE BOOKS, 
Specimens of the Aldine and Elzevir presses, 
first editions of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
others; old and fine bindings, early printing, 
and altogether comprising a very interesting 
collection of the most important Books of- 
fered for sale this season. 

SALES OF BOOKS every 

Saturday. 





MONDAY, 


Histories, 
many very 


afternoon, except 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
GRANT ALLEN’S 


LINNET 


The N. ¥. Herald says: ‘‘ The best ro- 
mance ever written by Grant Allen."’ * 
Cloth $1.50; paper 50c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERDE. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO., N. Y. 
S20 SSS 


E eet 
si brs MANUSCRIPTS 


is a difficult, almost impossible task unless one 
knows the literary market. Our manager, Mr. 
FRANK LEE FARNELL, the experienced 
editor and literary expert, knows it thoroughly. 
Consult him if you wish a MS. piaced, revised, or 
criticised endorsed by authors, editors and 


publishers 
THE omaPo LITERARY PRESS. 
27 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Send for Leaflet Cc. 
An_honest association for the help of writ- 
"Herald, Augusta, Ga. 





ers. 





faving for th Newspapers 


CHARLES HENSTREET 
(of the Araoelated P, ean.) 
1émo, Cloth, 75 Cents. 


A simple exposition of the business of 
reporting. 


- WESSEL s Cc OMPANY, New York. 
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A NEAT PAMPHLET just ciineiad by The 
Winthrop Press contains the more notable 
tributes and eulogies inspired by the life and 
death of President McKinley. The speech deliv- 
ered by the late President at Buffalo is also in- 
cluded. A good portrait forms the frontispiece. 
The title of this attractive brochure is * The 
McKinley Memorial Eulogies and Orations.’ 
The price is 10 cents. There is also a de - 
edition, handsomely printed on fine deckle-edge 
paper, and silk stitched, the price of which is 25 
cents. They may be procured through news- 
dealers or by remitting direct to THE WIN- 
THROP PRESS, 32-34 Lafayette Place, New York. 


McBride’s == 


have others write for books —why 
don’t you? A new list ready 
to-day. 


71 BROADWAY. Telephone 1690 Cort. 


BEFORE GOING TO THE 
PAN-AMERICAN GET 


TIN AMERICA, 


A, 
By HUBERT W. BROWN of 
Mexico City. Iustrated. $1.20 net. (Postage 120.) 
The wonders of the Exposition will be doubly 
appreciated - you read this. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers. 


MISS PRESTON, 


A pupil of COBDEN SANDERSON of 
London and JULES DUMONT of Paris, 
has opened a Studio at, No, 127 East 
Twenty-third Street, and’ will receive a 
limited number of pupils in, 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY Book. t 
A POWERFUL ‘ROMANCE. 


THE HISTORY OF 
SIR RICHARD CALMADY. 


A FRANKLY REALISTIC STORY. 
TRAGIC IN INCIDENT. 


WANTED 


COMPLETE THISTLE EDITION OF 


R, L, STEVENSON'S WORKS, 


Write, stating condition and price, 
BOX F117, NEW YORK TIMES, 


_ THE VISITS. 
OF ELIZABETH 


_SIXTIETH THOUSAND. 


Just 


including General Litera- | 


hes a historian—says he did not tell the 
truth. He considers ‘“ Kenilworth” a 
' “chronique scandaleuse.’"” Amy Robsart 
; Was married to Robert Dudley at Sheen 
on June 4, 
ward VI. There 
of it in the marriage. 
tions made is that 
much more responsibility 
Amy's death than has been 


was. no secrecy or need 
Elizabeth had very 
in the-matter of 


supposed, al- 


though the gossip of that period used Eliz- | 


Before 
‘Lord 


Amy's 
Robert 
yet 


abeth's name very harshly 
death it was rumored that 
was sent to poison his wife,’ and 
there was a rumor that the unhappy 
neglected wife was slowly dying of cancer, 
and the Queen told the Spanish Ambassador 
that ‘‘ Lord Robert's wife was dead, or 
nearly so,”’ but begged of him to say 
ing about it. 

That Robert Dudiey’s wife 
health is*well substantiated, however. 
is all that is known, and the jury gave 
verdict of acquittal for the ‘suspected hus- 

| band, who had such 

| getting rid of her at the time. 
its culminating point 
volume, “ Leicester's Commentaries,” 
lished twenty years later, which contain 
many black charges against Robert 
Dudley. All inquiries into mysteries must 
| be interesting, like these about ‘‘ The Man 
in the Iron Mask,” but they generaily end 
where they begin, and you know 
| than you did before. Kenilworth 
enough for me. “ When nature differs from 
Shakespeare, nature must be wrong,’ and 
when history differs from Sir Walter 
Scott, history must be out of joint. 


A very pointed question 
asked by a critic, ‘Do we 
dren in the way of literature?’’ We cer- 
tainly make little epicures of them. We 
take great pains to please them. Where 
should the “home book" have stopped? Is 

| anything as good as *‘ Aladdin's Lamp"’ or 
“Jack and the Bean Stalk"? What has 
| ever topped “ Robinson Crusoe’? Yet here 
a new depart- 
the -* Little 


died in 


grievous need of 


Evil repute 


a 


rose to in a 


pub- 


Lord 


‘ 


is zood 


has just been 


spoil our chil- 


comes an announcement of 
ure of literary sugar plums 
Blue Books for Children,” -published by 
the Messrs. Methuen, each of which is to 
aim at giving an entertaining or exciting 
stcry about normal children, the first of 
which will be * The Castaways of Meadow 
Brook,”’ by Thomas Cobb. It sotinds aw- 
fully moral and stupid, and I should prefer 
“ Cinderella”"’ for my private edification, 
myself. 

Mr. F. Frankfort Moore promises a most 
engaging book with a delicious title, “A 
Nest of Linnets,"’ being the “ love story 
; Of Sheridan, and isto it will be introduced 

many fashionable figures of the period." 

Put me down for two copies; that sounds 

very musical. If Mr. Moore will add in all 

the love stories of all Sheridan's beautiful 
granddaughters, Mrs. Norton, Lady Duffer- 

in, and the Queen of Love and Beauty, I 

will take three copies—besides, anecdotes of 

Tom, who, when advised to “ take a wife,” 

rejoined, ‘‘ Whose wife shall I take?" Per- 

haps the order might be enlarged. 

But no romance can equal the poetical de- 
scription of the real scene now being enact- 
ed in the rain and dismal! weather at the 
Chateay, de Compiégne, the scene of the 
marriage of Napoleon to Maric Louise. and 
of the gorgeous fétes of the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. and his consort, Eugénie. The whole 
route from the station over the bridge of 
the Oise, and the Rue Solferino to the 

; chateau has been festooned with illumina- 
j tions. Along the flaming floral garlands 
were perched twenty flaming Russian 
eagles, which also appeared to be sala- 
manders, out of the fireworks at Dunkirk. 
| The palace has beep completely refurnished 
| end done over. The Czar’s bedroom is that 

of Napoleon I., with that curious, narrow, 
and very uncomfortable looking bed, stiff- 
ly curtained, and provided with heavy pil- 
lows, over which a baldanquin stretches, 
surmounted by crossed arms. The French 
have, bad taste in beds, and also in graVe- 
yards. They do not lay people to rest, in 
either case, tastefully. Their graveyards 
are disfigured by nére wreaths and im- 
mortelles, dyed yellow, with black spots in 
them—dreadful. But to return to the bed- 
room at Compilégne, on which Russia is 
stretching its imperial legs. The horrors 
of this Napoleon bed is intensified by chests 
of drawers of the Louis Quinz epoch, ai- 
ways autiful. The Czarina’s bedroom is 
in the style of Louis Seize, excepting for 
two very handsome pieces of mahogany, in- 
laid with gold of the best “ Premier Con- 
sul’ epoch. 

The bed is a magnificent feur-poster, 
highly carved, gilded, hung with musty 
royal Beauvais tapestry. It has borne 
Marie Antotnette and Eugénie in its downy 
billows. The chairs and the tables are 
supported by gilt griffins, the clock is 
Louis Seize, he probably wound it up him- 
self, and it is especially fine. The dressing 
room is a mixture of Louis Seize and the 
First’ Empire, the cabinets and dressing 
table,. the best in France, of fine inlaid 
brasework, The marblé mantiepiece, with 
its great clock and candelabra, is purely 
First Empire. 

But the most interesting room is the 
library, a ceiling by Girodet, and mag- 
nificent Beauvais tapestries. Some 2,000) 
volumes filled it in the days of Napoleon 
UL, but they had all been taken up to 
Paris, and have been brought back, (quite 
enough for the Czar to read while he 
stays.) The imperial dining room is very 
handsome, In fact all the rooms are In- 
teresting. This is very historical to all who 
remember the chateau at Compéigne during 
the days of Bugeénie, but as one of the 
papers remarks: ‘This old grub of a 
town is turning. out a The 
tradesmen wonder as they come out a their 
modest be 
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1550, in the presence of King Ed- | 
|} great 
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noth- | 


full | 
That | 
a} 


little | 
| such immense 


| a whole chapter to it, 
| Czar 


no more | 
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night, and all this scrubbing up for what? 
To make rich France lend the poor Rus- 
sians some money, as Carun d’Asche has 
emphasized in a very good caricature in The 
Figaro, and to impress Russia with the 
military glory of France. To me it 
principally interesting, as reviving an 
old legend of Dunkirk. The fishwives ad- 
vanced in their handsome holiday 
and black gowns and presented the young 
Empress with a silver fish bed 
flowers; all this is in honor of a dream which 
the oldest fishwife remembers came to one 
of her ancestors in the days of Marie An- 
toniette, that if they did the yield of 
fish would be redoubled, and lo! there 
came a miraculous draught of fishes. They 
do these things so prettily in France. But 
the poor peopie of France 
cheerful. No fétes can bring back that now 
banished gayety. 

To the literature, 
1901 of a Czar of Russia to France 
call the account made by that prince of 
memoir writers, St. Simon, of the visit of 
Peter the Great in 1717, in which that mon- 
ster great man predicted the French Revo- 
St. Simon regards this visit 
importance that he 


is 


caps 


on a of 


so 


this visit in 
will re- 


lovers of 


lution as of 
devotes 
and describes the 
taking up the little King and kissing 
which that poor boy 

St. Simon is much 


to-day than any 


him on both cheeks, 
bore with equanimity. 


more amusing reading 


| modern novel. 








However, in “ The 
Mr. Fitzgerald Melloy has given us some- 
thing which is not history or biography, but 
is most certainly very interesting reading 
The Queen is Anne, and the comrade is the 
impetuous, -irascible Sarah Jennings, Duch- 
ess of Marlborough. The author lacks the 
judicial tone, and systematically disparages 
Marlborongh. The great Duke was fond of 
money, but he was never the mean, treach- 
erous creature here delineated Devoted 
lover, tender and kindly to his men, 
vast allowance must be made for the great 
Captain so henpecked by his wife, and the 
servant of so stupid a Queen. Brought up 
in a revolutionary period, he had to look out 
for number one. The novelist is very se- 
vere on William IIL, who is very much tra- 
duced. History will not sustain Mr. Fitz- 
gerald Melloy, although people will read 
his interesting book..-A crilic well says that 
Macaulay's whitewash was infinitely better 
than Melloy’s “ Brunswick black.” The 
book is full of interesting anecdotes, one of 
which is that William III. ate up all the 
green peas, and did not offer Anne any, 
although she devoured them with her eyes. 
It is the Duchess of Marlborough who tells 
the anecdote. 

When she died this eccentric Sarah Jen- 
nings left £10,000 to William Pitt, after- 
ward the famous Minister and Earl of 
Chatham, thus linking, as it were, the two 
greatest names of the eighteenth century. 

Lieut. Col. C. G. Aguilar, a cousin of 
Grace Aguilar, has translated well the mili- 
tary maxims of Napoleon, published by 
Freemantle. Napoleon's conversations at 
Valladolid are added to this very jnterest- 
ing volume. It is astonishing to see how 
the wisdom of Napoleon's maxims are 
now being emphasized by the mistakes 
in South Africa. A most delightful book 
is “The Highways and Byways in the 
lake District,” by Mr. A. G. Bradley, 
with illustrations by Mr. Joseph Pennell. 
The excursions, historical, humorous, and 
personal, are admirably described, and 
Mr. Pennell's drawings are more than 
clever. They show quite extraordinary ef- 
fects of atmosphere and cloudscapes. The 
pictures of Allswater, Muncastle Castle, 
and Skedden are among the best. 

Mr. Carleton Dane is not seen at his 
best in “Straws in the Wind."’ The way- 
ward and inconsequent heroine fails to con- 
vince us that she’is a woman and not a 
piece of freakish femininity, but Stewart 
Edward White’s “The Westerners” is the 
best tale of the American mining camp 


since Bret Harte wrote “ The Luck.” It is 
very cheery, full of geod and bad miners, 
aggressive red Indians, and plucky Western 
girls. 

Susan, Countess of Malmsbury, asks this 
question in “ The Lady's Realm": Is so- 
ciety deteriorating? and it is evident that 
she thinks it is. {t is a very clever paper 
by a very clever woman, who knows what 
she is talking about. 

M. BE. W. SHERWOOD. 
—_———eeeee 

First Balzac. Now 

The George Sand George Sand. On Oct. 

Revival. 15, La, Chatre, a small 

city in the Department 

of India, will witness the first yearly féte 

in honor of George Sand'’s memory. This 

occasion, according to Le Jeurnal des 

Déhats, “ will bring together a host of lit- 


Queen’s Comrade" 


as a 


.erary men from Paris and the provinces, 


among whom, of course, the names of the 
originators and supporters of the idea and 
enterprise will appear: Joseph Buchard, 
Sully Prudhomme, Jacques Normand, Mar- 
cel Provost, Georges Ohnet, Jules Clarétie, 
André Theurtet, Mesdames Henry Greville, 
Severine, &c. One of the features. of the 
féte will be a street parade, in which most 
of the characters of George Sand’s novets 
will be personified by Young men and wo- 
men of La Chatre. Then, of course, many 
academic speeches will be pronounced in 
front of the statue of the great woman— 
which is being erected on the public square 
of the honored city. The importance of 
this literary manifestation does not rest 
so much on the fact that most of to-day's 
celebrities unite in paying a tribute to 
yesterday's genius, as that the leaders of 
French thought. come from. all parts of 
the nation to celebrate, outside of Paris, 
in one of the provinces, the memory of a 


child of Be os making one more 
step toward decentralization of the 
= tellectual vitality of France. As evidence 
inerease of Se ota bare of thar baa | 

an edi- 


no longer look | 


tall | 
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ppraisals of New Bocks, 


| Two New Nevels, a History. and Three 
Big Poputar Successes. 





Last week we spoke of 
‘some tovels of widely dif. 
ferent kinds but all worth read- 
ing.” Tnais week another word 
|—a serious book that reads 
‘like a Romance; two new 
novels that are Romance ; and 
three more. published long 
‘enough now to show them- 
selves the bes! Romances so far 
{ this s:ason. 

First, then, a 
more serious work, 


Alger’s 
“History of the 
Spanish-American 
War.”’ 


It is the on'y thorough and 
accurate account of the war. 
Authoritative as one would 
expect from the Secretary of 
War. Largely personal, too, 
but bigger than mere person- 
alities. A most interesting and 
comprehensive study. Noone 
can afford o/ to read it. 


+ 


word of the 
General 


The two novels are by 
wri‘ers uniquely fitted for the 
work they have undertaken. 
For example 


“The Japanese 
Nightingale,” 


by Onota Watanna, is a little 
love story of Japan, bya young 
writer from Japan. It is a 
picturesque story, full of com- 
edy, and wholly naive and de- 
lightful. Pictures in color by 
Yeto, the Japanese illustrator. 
By the same artist unique 
tinted page borders. An un- 
commonly attractive volume. 
* . 
Of the second of the new 
novels just mentioned, 


“The Strength 
of the Hills,” 


by Florence Wilkinson, it is 
enough to say that it is a clean, 
stioag story, full of out door 
liie and mountain air. It 
breathes. Just one more in- 
stance of knowing Nature with 
the ability to transcribe it in an 
effective story. 
+ 


7 > * 


‘*F.ood Tide,” 


by Sarah McLeaa Greene, 


“Cardigan,” 
by Robert W, Chambers, and 


“The Right of Way,” 


by Gilbert Parker are the three 
books we referred to as the bes/ 
Romances so far this season. 
You have probably read them 
before now. If not, we just 
want to call your attention to 
them. A look at them will 
pay. 
Spanish-Am rican War, | Pioo! Tie, $.39. 
J. pes Aightinga’s Car sigan $1. 50. 

The Right of Way, 


00 ne: 
oe of the Hills, an 
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New Books Just Issued From the Press by 


|THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


FICTION 
By the 


Ysuthor of ‘¢‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.”’ 


THE BENEFACTRESS 


THE BENEFACTRESS is the story of a young Englishwoman’s life on a property bequeathed her in a German village; it is told with all the charac- 
teristic, unfailing humor to be expected of the charming writer who gave us what The N-w York Tribune calls the ‘‘ captivating whimsically 
wise and tender . altogether lovable’’ account of Elizabeth’s home and babies in 


‘*ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN ” and “A SOLITARY SUMMER.” 








Just Read: 
Cloth, ry 50 










By the Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.’’ 


New Canterbury Tales 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of ‘* Little Novels of Italy,” ‘Richard Yea and Nay,” ete. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


In his new Book Mr. Maurice Hewlett has taken the Canterbury pilgrimage as the 
scene of his narrative and made a charming romance in six parts. 


The New Americans 
By ALFRED Hopper, author of “Phe Adversaries of the Sceptic,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, 


The hero and the heroine are a modern Benedick and a Beatrice, in that they both 
‘made light of love’’—a Benedick and a Beatrice who Have made light of it too long, 
and have been taken in its snare too late for the course of true love to run smooth. 


Calumet “K” 


e ° The Romance of a Grain Elevator 
The Youngest Girl in the School 
; ‘ mat t loth ‘9 By MERWIN-WEBSTER, authors of ‘‘The Short Line War,” ‘Th: Banker and the Bear.’’ 
E By EVELYN SHARP. With illustrations by C. E. Brock. Cloth, 12mo, $1.5 IMlustrate3, cloth, 12mo, $1. 50. 
a ~ “ The Youngest Girl in the School” is a story by Miss Evelyn Sharp, the author Calumet ‘‘K”’ is a two million-bushel grain elevator, which Chariie Bannon builds 
‘ of ** Wymps ” and other popular books of fairy tales. This book is specially designed | against time, business rivals and “ walking delegates.’’ Bannon is one of the m:n with- 
¥ for girls in their teens, and relates the experiences of a little girl who his been brought | out whom American commerce could not g:t on. The heroine is his typewriter. 
« up in a family of boys, and really comes tirst into contact with girl nature at school. 
EB. | The Works of Thackeray 
a The Temple Edition of Balzac’s Works _| taite, with an introduction, by WaLTER JERROLD ‘The set will be complete in thirty 
4 To be complete in forty handy pocket volumes, handsomely printed and bound in cloth | volumes. Each volume to contain eight illustrations by C. E. BROCK, tog ther 
ne and limp leather, with portraits and views in photogravure. 
a 16meo, cloth, $30; leather, $40. Sold mm sets only. Now Ready 
fi ] The standard edition, edited by George Saintsbury, in a new and particularly | VANITY FAIR. 3 volumes. Cloth, 12mo, $3.00, 
} charming form The first volume contains a general introduction and a classification | To Follow Shortly 
of the novels, while each has its special préfatory essay and etched frontispiece, | PENDENNIS. 3 volumes. Uniform in sivle and price. 
, 
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A Study and a Biography 


By A, L. BALDRY, Author of ‘Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
R.A.: His Art and Influence,” ‘‘ Albert Moore: His 
Life and Works,” etc 

Imp. 8 vo, cl, $15.00 net. Limited Edition. 


Contains 16 photogravure plates and about 90 half-tones. 
A special binding, designed by Prof. von Herkomer, 
has been used. 


The Beginnings of Poetry 


By FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Professor of English in Haver- 
ford College. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 


This book undertakes to set forth the facts of primi- 
tive poetry, so far as they can be ascertained, and to 
establish some conclusions, not about the origin of the 
art as outcome of an individual creative fancy, but about 
the beginnings and development of poetry as a socia 
nstitution, as an element in the life of early man. 


| 


A New Edition 


p| The Destruction of 


_ Ancient Rome 
A Sketch of the History of the Monuments 


By RUDOLFO LANCIANA, Professor of Ancient Topography 
in the University of Rome. Fully illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


LITERATURE 


William Shakespeare: 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man. 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT Maple, author of “My Study 
Fire,” ‘‘Under the Trees,” etc. Fully illustrated 
with 8 full-page and 100 text illustrations. A new 
edition at a popular price, Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 


‘‘Mr. Mabi« has endeavored to portray Shakespeare as a 
man living in an intensely interesting age and among an 
active and growing race: a man first and foremost, as his 
contemporaries knew him. The life is profusely illustrated 


with portraits of his contemporaries, with views of places 
and buildings connected with the drama in his time and 
with beautiful reproductions of the landscape of Shake- 


speare’s country.""—New YORK HERALD. 


A New Volume. 


Roman Public Life 


By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, A.M., late of Hertford College, 
Lecturer at Erasenose Cotlege. Oxford. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. 
The object of this book is to trace the growth of the 
Roman Constitution and to explain its working during 
the developed Republic and the Principate. 


The Boy’s Odyssey 


By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. With 


Jacomb Hood. 


illustrations by 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, with decorated cover, $1.25. 

Published at the special request of several Head- 
masters of Preparatory Schools who desired to use it as 
a stepping stone to the admirable prose translation by 
Butcher and Lang. 


SOCIOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Inductive Sociology 


A Syllabus of Methods, Analyses and Classi- 
fications, and Provisionally 
Formulated Laws. 


By FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, Professor of Sociology in Co- 
lumbia University. Author of ‘‘The Principles of 
Sociology,’’ ‘‘ The Elements of Sociology,” “ Democ- 
racy and Empire,” etc, etc. Cloth, 8vo. Fust Ready 


Via Christi 
An Introduction to the Study of Missions. 


By LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS, Editor of “The 
Woman's Missionary Friend.” 

Cloth, 12mo, 50 cents net; paper, 30 cents net. 

This suggestive and valuable little book is published 

under the auspices of The Central Committee of the 

United Study of Missions of the Woman’s Board ot Mis- 


sions. It gives all the facts of use to the mission worker, 


An IntroductiontoPsychology 


By MARY WHITON CALKINS, Professor of Philosophy and 
Psychology at Wellesley College. : 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 
This book is in the first place a text-book, clear and 
simple in style, for college students in psychology, and 
constant effort is made to stimulate students to inde- 
pendent and careful observation of their own conscious- 
ness. 


NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOKS 

Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS. 
The Teaching of Jesus 

By GEORGE BARKER STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., Dwight Profes- 


sor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net, 


New bolume. 


*,* Note.—The price of the previous volumes of 
this series has been changed to 75 cents met per volume. 


A Student’s History 
' of Philosophy 


By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, Ph.D., author of ‘A Brief 
Introduction to Modern Philosophy,’ etc. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00 met. 

An introiuction to the history of philosophy, from 


its beginnings with the Greeks to the present century, in- 
tended both for class use and for the general reader. 


Highways and Byways of 
the English Lakes 


By A. G, BRADLEY, author of “Highways and Byways of 
Wales,’’ etc. With illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00 met. 


Few districts are more marked in those human and 
historic interests about which authors find pleasure in 
gossiping as well as in natural beauty 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 





Edited by SIDNEY LEE, Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net each. 
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Supplement in Three Volumes. 


FOR COMPLETE LISTS OF NEW BOOKS ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS 


HE MACMILLAN 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





(Volumes I. and IL now ready.) This completes the monumental work begun under the direction of Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Note.—The price of the Dictionary of National Biography has been changed to $5.00 net per volume, 
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